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CHAPTER XLIL—ON THE THRESHOLD OF MORTON HOUSE, 


Tr was time that. Morton Annesley had at last returned to Annes- 
dale, and that Lagrange had at last been rewarded for long and impa- 
tient waiting, by the appearance of the hero of the melodrama it had 
arranged with so much artistic skill, and such dramatic situations— 
arrunged, alas!,for nothing. It was. very tame conclusion indeed, 
the crestfallen gossips thought, when Annesley quietly came home, 
two or three weeks after Miss Tresham’s return, and looked and 
seemed, in every respect, very much as usual, 

It was a very blessed conclusion, his mother thought, however ; 
and her joy was so great that she even refrained from any reproaches 
or any complaints of the long and bitter anxiety she had endured— 
anxiety concealed as much as possible under a suave manner and a 
smiling face, but suffered like the gnawing of a vulture, while La- 
grange talked itself hoarse, and her own heart was sick to the ex- 
treme of heart-sickness. It might have been that his pale face and 
listless manner pleaded for him more powerfully than any words. He 
had suffered—he was suffering! After all, there is no excuse like 
that, especially toa woman. Of her own accord, and quite silently, 
Mrs. Annesley buried out of sight the tomahawk which had been kept 
in bright, sharp readiness for combat, during all this period of absence. 
He was back again, he was safe—what did all the rest matter? It is 
true it mattered sufficiently to fill her with an inexpressible mixture 
of relief and indignation when she heard that the girl against whom 
she had expended so much effort, the girl whom she had unhesitating- 
ly denounced as a scheming infrigante, had absolutely refused the 
grand chance of becoming mistress of Annesdale, when the owner of 
Annesdale had been insane enough to offer it to her. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that contending emotions nearly choked her 
when she heard this: and that the relief and the indignation, already 
mentioned, were at least equal in her breast. “Oh, what a blessing 
to be free at last from that haunting dread, and yet—oh, how dare 
she, the miserabie creature!” That was the way thanksgiving and 
reproach were mingled to her. Is it not always so? Few things are 
more singular than to consider how seldom in our lives we have ever 
known a pure, unmixed emotion of any sort. Whether it be joy or 
sorrow, it is always dashed by and blended with something else ; it is 
almost always complex in its nature. God is good to us in this, as in 
all things else. Strong revulsions of feeling would be too powerful, 
if they came with unmixed force—if joy were joy, and sorrow were 
sorrow, pure and simple, not as now, the hues of each blended with 
exquisite care into the other. Yet people complain of this, and call 
it “unsatisfactory.” If they called themselves ungrateful, they would 
be considerably nearer the truth. 

The day after Morton’s return home, he went to see Mrs. Gordon. 
The one following this—his third in Lagrange—he spent in Tallahoma, 
attending to various arrears of business, It was sunset when he left 
the town, and turned Ilderim’s head in the direction of Annesdale, 
* His road led him past the Marks house, and something in the hour 
and in the sight of the children, who were playing in the garden, 
brought to his mind with singularly vivid remembrance that Novem- 
ber evening when he had stood at the gate talking to Katharine, and 
Mrs. Gordon went by—when her face entered for the first time the 
current of their existence. It is only as we pass on in life—only 
when we have reached some height of time, and can thus overlook 
the road winding through the valley—that the mist clears a little, and 
we begin to understand the true significance of events that seemed 
purposeless or puzzling at the time of their occurrence. To Annesley, 
looking back, it seemed as if every change of the last few months 
dated from that evening—as if all the perplexities and annoyances 
which had encompassed him took their rise then—as if the quieter 
life, and the hopes that had brightened it, went down into darkness 
with that long-vanished day. He sighed « little to himself—a short, 
quick, half-impatient sigh—then pulled: his..hat over his eyes, and 
touched Ilderim with the spur, Ilderim, who always resented any 
liberty of this kind, immediately indulged in a few rearing and plun- 





* Ewreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by D, Arrzzron & Co., in the Office 
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ging exercises, which had the effect of diverting his master’s atten. 
tion from useless and by no means enlivening retrospection. When he 
was brought to terms, and had at last settled into a sharp, steady 
canter, a proverb familiar enough to a certain class of thinkers was on 
Angesley’s lips. “ Che sard, sard /” he muttered to himself. “ After 
all, who can tell? Every thing is for the best, no-doubt. The only 
difficulty—Soh, Ilderim! What the deuce is the matter with you, 
sir?” 

He broke off with this impatient question, as Ilderim suddenly 
gave a bolt from one side of the road to the other. It'was just where 
a foot path led across some fields, and a stile crossed the hedge that 
bordered the main road. As Annesley turned quickly to see what had 
caused the fright, he caught a glimpse of the top of a hat sinking be- 
low the hedge, and thinking that some little imp had startled the horse 
for amusement, and was now hiding from the probable consequences, 
he gave Ilderim’s bridle a peremptory jerk, and, in a good deal of s 
fume, rode up to the stile. “Come out, you miserable little rascal,” 
he said, “ and let me tell you that if you ever try such a trick as that 
again—” 

He stopped short, full of amazement. Instead of a child, a man 
rose up from behind the hedge, at his bidding, and, with the full glow 
of sunset falling on him, he recognized St. John. They faced each 
other silently for an instant—Annesley overcome by astonishment, 
St. John full of mortified rage, and neither knowing what to do or to 
say, until the adventurer, who, having been most prepared for the 
encounter, broke the awkward silence first. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, with a sort of insolent defiance, 
“Did you speak to me?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” answered Annesley, recovering a little 
“No, I did not speak to you. That is, when I spoke, I thought 
some mischievous boy had frightened my horse, and was hiding be 
hind the hedge. I had no idea it was you—that is—I mean—” 

“You had no idea that J was hiding behind the hedge,” said St 
John, grimly. “Thank you, Mr. Annesley, for that much courtesy, 
You are right, too—I was not hiding. I have been in the country 
to see a friend, and, returning to Tallahoma by tnis short cut, I 
stopped here a moment to rest. I regret to have startled your horse. 
I know by experience that nothing is more provoking. Good-even- 
ing. 

Annesley returned the salutation, and rode on; but as he rode, he 
thought of the encounter, and the longer he thought, the more singu- 
lar it appeared to him. ‘That fellow is a slippery scoundrel,” he 
thought, “and I am as certain as I can possibly be of a thing I don't 
know, that he was hiding when I startled him. ‘A friend in the 
country,’ ‘ resting on the stile ’—as if he imagined I would credit such 
a story! What the deuce is he up to,I wonder? He can’t be 
meaning to turn highwayman ; and yet this lgoks amazingly like it 
Ah!” 

He pulled up Ilderim with a jerk that almost threw that astonished 
horse on his haunches, and stopped a minute in the road to think. 
Like a flash, the recollection of Mrs. Gordon came to him, and he re 
membered that this stile was almost exactly opposite the gates of Mor- 
ton House. WasSt. John on his way there ?—did his appearance mean 
any thing like annoyance to her? Such a thought was enough to fire 
Annesley at once. He did not stop to consider whether or not it was 
probable—that it was possible, was quite sufficient to put his blood in 
a glow. He wheeled Ilderim about, and in a second was galloping 
back along the road he had come. 

At the gates of Morton House, however, he paused. He did not 
want to startle his cousin unnecessarily, or make himself ridiculous, 
yet he could not banish an uncomfortable impression that St. John’s 
appearance in that particular place meant mischief. While he was 
still debating what he should do, the thought of John Warwick came 
to him as a sort of inspiration “ He will know,” he thought. “He has 
been on the scene, and knows mich more of matters than I do. He 
may be able to tell, what the fellow is after ; and, at all events, I need 
not - startle, my cousin without first learning whether or not she i 
likely to be annoyed.” Under such circumstances, and with such & 
person, resolve and execution are very nearly synon | terms. In 
the course of another minute, he was galloping rapidly toward Talla 
homa. . . eo fs 

Dusk had fallen, as he rode down the village street—his evident 
haste making more than one person gaze curiously after him—aad 
drew up before Mr. Warwick’s office just as that gentleman, with 
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letter to Katharine’s would-be employer in his pocket, stepped into 
the street. . 

“Why, Annesley!” he exclaimed, as the eager horseman reined 
upat the curb-stone. “I am glad to see you back,” he continued, 
‘eoming forward with extended hand. “How are you?” 

“Tolerably well, thank you,” said Annesley, shaking hands ab- 
gently, and in a great hurry. “ You won’t be surprised, or think me 
very foolish, if I ask you a rather abrupt question, will you?” he 
added, quickly. “I have a special reason for it.” 

“A lawyer has no business ever to be surprised,” replied Mr. 
Warwick, noticing the eager concern on the face before him. “ Ask 
away—a hundred if you like.” 

“ Anybody in your office?” 

“ Not a soul.” 

The young man leaned out of his saddle, and spoke low and quick- 
ly. “ You know more about Mrs. Gordon’s affairs than I do,” he said. 
“Is it possible that that fellow St. John could annoy her in any 
way ? ” 

The lawyer started a little. 

“It is possible, certainly,” he answered, coolly; “ but it is not at 
all probable. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I met him half an hour ago, at the gates of Morton 
House.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Warwick, absolutely recoiling a step in 
his amazement. “ You must be mistaken, Morton,” he went on hasti- 
ly. “It can’t be—it is not possible—that you met St. John!” 

“TI saw him as plainly as I see you, and spoke to him, besides,” 
answered Morton, somewhat surprised. ‘“ Why should it not be St. 
John ? e 

“Never mind about that,” interrupted the other hastily. “If 
you are sure it was the man himself—” 

“T am—perfectly sure.” 

“Well, then, are you also sure that he was going to Morton 
House ?”” 

“Not at all—as you may judge for yourself.” He then proceeded 
to detail the incident as it occurred. “You see,” he went on, when 


he had finished, “it is all pure supposition on my part—and for that 


reason, I would not run the risk of disturbing my cousin until I had 
spoken to you about it. If he can annoy her in any way—” 

“He can annoy her,” interrupted Mr. Warwick, “and his ventur- 
ing to reappear here looks very much as if he had thatintention. You 
are mounted, Annesley. You had better ride on to Morton House at 
once—I will follow you as soon as I possibly can.” 

“Then you really think—” 


Ad 


of surprise and curiosity on the curb-stone in Tallahoma. They were 
half-way between the gate and the house when the first sound broke 
the stillness. Suddenly, on the soft evening air, the report of a pistol 
rang sharply out. Both horses sprang—reared—plunged—and before 
a word could be exchanged—in the midst of the struggle for the 
mastery, which ensued on the part of both riders—two other reports 
followed in quick succession. : 

“ What on earth can it be!” said Annesley, as soon as Ilderim, 
quivering in every limb, was again under his control. 

Mr. Warwick did not answer. He galloped hastily forward, and 
the other followed. In another minute, they reached the terrace- 
steps, and came upon a scene that neither of them ever forgot. 

The reports which they heard had evidently startled the entire 
household. Notwithstanding the obscurity of the twilight, they were 
able to see that figures were running eagerly round the terrace and 
descending the steps, at the bottom of which a confused movement 
was taking place. A group of servants were bending over some ob- 
ject, or objects on the ground; but they all drew back instinctively 
as the two gentlemen galloped up. 

“ What is it, Harrison?” asked Mr. Warwick, almost before he 
drew rein. 

“The Lord only knows, sir,” answered Harrison—evidently in a 
state of the wildest excitement. “Two men shot theyselves sir— 
right here—and the first we knowed of it was when we heard the 
reports. I was in the kitchen, sir, and I jumped up and come a-run- 
ning, and—” 

“Stand back, all of you!” said Mr. Warwick, impatiently. He and 
Annesley pressed forward. It was true. Two figures were lying on 
the ground where there was every trace of a fierce struggle—one 
slightly breathing with a pistol still in his hand; the other fallen 
across the lower step of the terrace—on the very threshold of Morton 
House—stone dead! 

For a moment, the unexpected horror of the situation held both 
men powerless, They looked at each other through the gathering 
shades of evening, with white faces; but neither of them said a word, 
until the thought of Mrs. Gordon came to both. What had pre- 
ceded this tragedy, they could not even guess; but it would have 
been strange if their first care had not been for her. 

“ Yon will see what can be done here,” said Annesley, after a mo- 
ment. “I must go to my cousin.” 

“ Yes—go at once,” answered Mr. Warwick, quickly. ‘She must 
have heard the reports, and she may come— Stop that, by any 
means,” 

Morton did not think this likely; but he gave one or two agile 
bounds up the terrace-steps, and strode hastily toward the house. 





“Hallo, George! Stop a minute!” cried Mr. Warwick, ly 
interrupting him. And when Morton turned, he saw that the person 
addressed was a young man who came riding down the street in their 
rear. ‘“ Good-evening, Clayton,” he said, recognizing one of the young 
“men about town” of Tallahoma; and, as Clayton drew up and re- 
turned the salutation, Mr. Warwick went on: “ George, you are going 
home, are you not? I thought so. Lend me your horse, then, for 
an hour or so. I want to go to the country in haste, and haven’t 
time to wait for my own.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Warwick,” said the young man, dismounting in- 
stantly. ‘“ He’s quite at your service,” he continued, with evidently 
cordial sincerity. “You need not be in a hurry about returning 
him ; and, if you want to go any distance, he’s quite fresh—I’ve only 
been out to the plantation and back.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Warwick, hastily, and mounting the horse 
without loss of time. “Iam in a great hurry—it is most fortunate 
> you happened to be passing, George. Good-evening.—Now, An- 
nes] y ! ” 

Annesley needed no second bidding, and side by side the two men 
whom Fate had of late seemed capriciously determined to throw to- 
gether, rode out of town on their way to Morton House. Considering 
that both horses were put on their mettle, it was not surprising that 
™ a few minutes they reached the large iron gates of the Morton do- 
main, and, in still another minute, were cantering up the avenue— 
looking almost like spectral horsemen as they rode rapidly under the 
bare trees in the dusky gloaming. 

Their anxiety and uncertainty had in some intangible manner 

communicated without any agency of speech ; for certainly each * 


He had not gone a dozen paces before he met Babette, running in the 
direction of the scene of action, wringing her hands, and crying 
aloud. She did not recognize him, and he was forced to claim her 
attention peremptorily before she would even notice him. When she 
found who it was, however, she seized his arm with both hands, and 
poured forth a pitiless lamentation. 

“ M’sieur, what is the matter?” cried she. “I went in madame’s 
room, a minute ago, and I found her—poor lady—lying in a dead 
faint on the sofa. I knew—ah, mon Dieu! I felt. sure that M’sieur 
Gordon had been there. Then I heard the guns, and I saw all the 
servants running; but I could not leave madame, and she—” 

“ Has she come to herself?” asked Morton, who could not help 
thinking that a dead faint was the best possible condition for Mrs. 
Gordon just then. 

“T can do nothing with her!” cried Babette, hysterically. “TI 
have tried to bring her to, but I could do nothing with her; and I 
came to see about the guns—O m’sieur, what is it ?—has M'sieur 
Gordon—” 

“You are just the person!” said Annesley, interrupting her; 
and, much to her surprise, taking her in turn by the arm. He led 
her forward, without giving her time for a word, and stopped at the 
head of the steps. 

“ Here’s Babette, Mr. Warwick,” he said. “She will be able to 
tell more than anybody else. My cousin, she says, is in a swoon. 
Why don’t you send for lights ?” : 
“J have done so,” answered Mr. Warwick’s voice out of the 
dusk. “ There they come now.” 





what the other was feeling, and yet certainly also, not a word 
been spoken on either side after they left Clayton, standing full 


They came as he spoke—three or four excited negroes running as 
hard as possible, some with candles, which they shaded with their 
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hands, and some with pine-torches caught from the kitchen fire—the 
red flames streaming out wildly on the night air, and lighting up the 
whole scene with the peculiar glare that only pine produces. It was 
a singularly picturesque group, if anybody concerned had been able 
to think even for a moment of its possible effect. Afterward Annes- 
ley remembered how he stood at the top of the steps holding the 
trembling, sobbing Frenchwoman by the arm; how Mr. Warwick 
directed every thing below; how he glanced back at the grim old 
house behind them, thinking of the insensible woman within it ; how, 
at that moment, c shrill, piercing scream from Babette made him 
look round again ;*liow the red glow of the torches fell just then full 
on the face of the déad ‘man, and how he shivered from head to foot 
as his companion cried wildly : 
“ Ah, mon Dieu !—M’sieur Gordon !” 


An hour later, Mr. Warwick came out to Annesley, who had left 
the house and was walking up and down the terrace before the front 
entrance. Mrs. Gordon insisted upon being left alone with the dead 
body of her husband, and the doctors were in consultation over St. 
John, so there had been nothing for Morton to do; and he had come 
out to see if he could not shake off the numbing horror that seemed 
to oppress him, in the fresh air, and under the great, silent canopy of 
heaven. He had not made more than half a dozen turns, however, 
and the cigar he had mechanically taken out was still unlighted in 
his hand, when the lawyer walked up to him. 

“The doctors have decided that there is no possible hope for 
that poor fellow,” he said. ‘ The ball has entered his lung in a place 
which renders extraction impossible; and death must take place in a 
few, hours—probably sooner. He has recovered consciousness, and I 
think his sister ought to be summoned. Morton you must go for her.” 

“For his sister!" repeated Morton, in bewilderment. As much 
as he had time to think, he was certainly inclined to believe that Mr. 
Warwick had taken leave of his senses. 

“ T forgot that you did not know,” said the other, 
is his sister; and she is at Raynor's—George Raynor's. 
for her?” 

“T—of course, instantly,” said Annesley, swallowing this new 
cause for astonishment with a great gulp. ‘“‘ But—if you will excusé 
me—are you sure—is there no mistake—” 

“fam quite sure,” answered Mr. Warwick, cutting him short. 
“ There is no mistake whatever about her being his sister; but it is a 
long story, and I cannot begin to tell it now. Take every thing for 
granted, my good fellow, and go at once—remember, it is a case of 
life and death.” 

“T am not likely to forget that,” the other replied. 

Nothing more was said by either. Men, when they know they can 
rely on each other, are not much given to speech. With his un- 
lighted cigar still between his fingers, Annesley walked away to the 
stables where some officious servant had taken Ilderim, while Mr. 
Warwick went back into the house. Tis foot fell softly as in cross- 
ing the hall he passed a closed door, under which shone a stream of 
light. As he sprang into the saddle, he chanced to turn one 
look at the huuse, and caught the same light—shining steadily over 
the terrace from a flower-wreathed window. He drew his breath 
quickly at sight of it, for he knew what it meant—he knew that in 
the room where little more than an hour before the last bitter defiance 
had passed between them, the widow now watched by her husband’s 
corpse. 

He had no time for reflection, however. ‘ Remember, it is a case 
of life and death,” Mr. Warwick had said ; and the young man, as he 
had answered, was not likely te forget it. He gave Ilderim a sharp 
taste of the obnoxious spurs, and, after one wild plunge, was away— 
cutting straight across the park, and taking a plantation by-way that 
led through the fields to the Raynor estate. He did not trouble him- 
self much about gates or bars; but when he came to a fence—and 
fences, it seemed to him, had never before been so numerous—gave 
Iiderim his bead, and went straight at it. 

At this rate, it was not long before he came in sight of the Ray- 
nor house—or rather, of the Raynor out-buildings ; for his approach 
was made from the rear. Fortunately, he knew the place well, and 
was at no loss where or how to proceed. Opening one of the usual 


“ Miss Tresham 
Will you go 








“ Here, one of you boys,” he said, startling them very much u@ 
his unexpected appearance, “ take my horse, while I go to the house, — 
Is your master at home?” 
“Yes, sir—Mass George’s at’ home,” answered several of the as 
tonished boys. Then two or three of them advanced. “It’s Masg- 
Henry Dargan, ain’t it?” asked the first ; for the starlight made per. 
sonal appearance very much a matter of conjecture. 
“ No—it’s Mass Morton Annesley,” said another, before Mortog 
himself could reply. “I knows his horse.—Shall I put him up for 
you, Mr. Annesley ?” 
““No”—answered Annesley. He stopped and thought a moment, 
“Ts Charley in the stable?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir—been up all day.” 
“ Change my saddle to him, then, and put a side-saddle on Ilderim, 
Make haste about it, and when they are ready, bring them both to the 
house. Do you understand?” 
“ A side-saddle, sir?” 
“ Yes—a side-saddle. Don't waste time over it. Change my sad- 
dle as quickly as you can, and bring the horses on.” 
He walked away, leaving the astonished grooms to bewilder them. 
selves with conjectures about this strange order, and took a familiar 
path to the house. Following it directly, he soon found himself ona 
side piazza, and, looking through a glass door, saw that the family 
were at supper. Invvluntarily, he stopped a minute—he began to real- 
ize now that it was hard to take the next step. 
Standing thus, be saw Katharine for the first time since that well- 
remembered day at Bellefont. She was looking pale, but very pretty, 
he thought, as he watched her sitting exactly opposite the door 
through which he made his observation. The family party was not 
large, and supper—if the light meal merited such a heavy name—was 
set very informally on a small round table. George Raynor, with his 
crutches beside him, was comfortably established on one side of this, 
while his wife poured out coffee on the other. Irene Vernon, with a 
book in her hand, stood by the hearth, where a servant was toasting 
bread. Being the person most disengaged, she first caught a glimpse 
of Annesley’s face through the glass door, and made a slight exclama- 
tion. After that, he had no alternative but to push it open, and 
enter. 

cmmeiguanae 


CHAPTER XLIIl.—THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATS. 


Sometuine in Annesley’s face and manner told his story for him 
as soon as he came in upon the astonished group. Raynor was the 
first person who looked up as the door opened, and he made the first 
echo of Miss Vernon’s exclamation, 

“Why, Annesley!” he cried, making an effort to rise, and sink- 
ing back again, when he remembered his leg. ‘ Good Heavens, Mor 
ton! Whatis the matter?” 

Morton came forward, and tried to smile, as he held out his hand. 

“You must excuse’ my being so unceremonious,” he said. “I 
came through the stable-yard, and followed the side-path to the house. 
I hope you are all well. It was a shame to startle you so! — Indeed, 
Mrs. Raynor, you need not be alarmed. Nothing is the matter, I a& 
sure you—at least nothing that concerns you.” 

“Something that concerns somebody else, then,” said Raynor, 
impatiently. “The deuce, man!—don’t try to tell us that nothing 
is the matter when you look like this! What is it?” 

“I have come for Miss Tresham,” said Annesley, looking a 
Katharine, and thinking—poor fellow !—that he had better make 8 
desperate plunge into the matter at once. Impulsively, he went over 
and took her hands—there was something very pitying in his face 
and eyes “Iam very sorry for you,” he said, “I must beg you @ 
come with me at once. You are wanted—at Morton House.” 

“ Wanted !—by whom?” she asked, for Morton House was the 
last place she could possibly have expected him to name. 

“ Wanted by "—he hesitated a moment—“ by Mr. St. John. He 
has been in a difficulty, and, I am sorry to say, is badly wounded.” 

“ Ah!” she gave a low cry, and grew suddenly pale. “ But—but 
he cannot be there!” 

“Yes, he is there. I cannot tell you any more now,” he went 
on, hastily, as he saw the amazement in her dilated eyes. “ You had 





large plantation gates, he let himself into the stable-yard, and riding 
forward soon came upon a group of servants lazily talking and smok- 
ing together. 


1 better change your dress at once. I have ordered a horse for yous 
it will be the quickest way of reaching Morton House, The 
we start the better.” 
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“Js—” She stopped, and .drawing her hand out of his clasp, 
elutched nervously at the back of the chair from which she had risen, 
while her words came with a slight gasp—“ is he dying?” 

Annesley did not answer, but, being inexperienced in dissimulation, 
his face answered for him. Everybody who was looking on read the 
aeply written there as plainly as Katharine did. She gave a shudder- 
ing sigh, put her hands to her face for an instant, then let them fall, 
and turned to leave the room. 

“| will be ready in a minute,” she said, in a repressed sort of 
woice. 

“J will help you,” said Miss Vernon, breaking the trance of sur- 
prise that held them all. She came forward quickly, and drew the 
girl's hand into her arm. There was something very gentle in the 
action, and in her face, as she looked back at Annesley.—“ She shall 
be ready in a minute,” she said. “ Don’t fear any delay.” 

They passed out of the room, and then Morton was beset by ques- 
tions—to which he gave very unsatisfactory answers indeed. “I don’t 
know much more about the matter than you do,” he said, at last. 
“ And of what I do know, I am bound to say nothing, because it is no 
aftir of mine. You may hear all about it soon—God knows: I 
don't. Whois shot? That poor fellow St. John, for one, I can tell 
you.—George, I had a side-saddle put on Ilderim for Miss Tresham, 
and ordered out Charley for myself. You don’t object, do you?” 

“Object! Of course not,” said George. “Charley has been 
standing up in the stable eating his head off, ever since I broke my 
leg. But, Morton, you can at least tell us what this—St. John is his 
mame ?—has to do with Miss Tresham ?” 

“No, I can’t,” answered Morton. “Miss Tresham will very likely 
well you herself,” he continued; “ until then, my dear fellow, you 
must restrain your curiosity as best you can.—Mrs. Raynor, will you 
give me a cup of coffee? I have had no supper this evening.” 

He made the right diversion. With all a woman’s ready sympa- 
thy, Mrs. Raynor was at once intent upon administering to his bodily 
wants, even in preference to the gratification of her own curiosity. 
Notwithstanding his protest, she insisted upon making him eat as well 
as drink, and she was so full of this important matter, that she did 
not find time to ask another question, before Miss Vernon and Kath- 
~arine came back, the latter equipped and ready to start. 

“Mr, Annesley, are you not afraid to put her on that wild horse?” 
Miss Vernon asked, as they stood on the piazza and Morton led Ilde- 
tim up. “Minnie is in the stable. Surely she would do.” 

“ She would do excellently well for a pleasure-ride,” answered An- 
nesley; “but not for such a purpose as this. Charley is by no means 
safe,” he added, “so Ilderim is our only resource.—Miss Tresham are 
you afraid of him?” 

“Not in the least,” Katharine answered. “I should not be afraid 
of any thing, Mr. Annesley, that would take me there at once,” 

“Tiderim will take you there like lightning,” he said, lifting her 
‘to the saddle. And, as he said it, a sharp recollection came to both 
“of them of the evening when she had given the name which had come 
to bear such a significance. “ Ilderim—it signifies ‘ the Lightning,’ ” 
she had said; and now it rested with Ilderim whether or not she 
‘should reach her brother’s death-bed in time to hear or to speak one 
last word of love, or pardon, or hope. “Oh!” she said, under her 
‘breath, “do you remember ?” just as Annesley for his part said, “ Do 
you remember ?”’ then added quickly, “‘ You are riding him at last.” 

“Take care of her, Mr. Annesley,” came from the piazza, in Miss 
Vernon’s voice. It was the last sound that followed them as they 
wode away. : 

“Where are we going?” Katharine asked, as they passed out of 
‘the stable-gate together. “ This is not the road to Morton House.” 

“Yes, it is—the shortest road,” he answered. “ A cut across the 


_ Plantations which will take off two or three miles of the distance. 


Are you afraid ?” 

“Afraid—with you? Oh, no.” 

She said the words very simply, but, out of their very simplicity, 
‘they touched him deeply, making that strange, lonely ride—that gallop 
at full speed across the great silent fields, and now and then through 
@dark stretch of woods full of the weird, inarticulate voices of the 

t—an era in his life to be ever remembered. What man is wise 
ough to be able to tell when passion is born, when it reaches its full 
t, or when it dies? Does the turn of the tide always come when 
the waves have reached their highest point? As they rode along, with 
the hoof-strokes of their horses the only audible sound, themselves 





uttering scarcely a word, Nature in silent grandeur all around them, 
man so far distant, and the great hosts of heaven marching steadily 
overhead, it seemed to Annesley as if much that had before been un- 
intelligible was now made plain to him. Ie could not possibly have 
given expression to the different emotions that swayed him, to the- 
different thoughts that came to him, or to the strange flux and reflux 
of feeling that possessed him. But all the same, these things left 
their mark upon his life—all the same, he looked back afterward to 
this night as to one of those periods of transition which every human 
soul must undergo. The forces may be long in marshalling, the 
causes may be long in preparing their effects, but we may know the 
thrill of final issue when it comes, even though we may not know till 
long afterward the final result, 

Annesley had no means of judging what length of time they had 
been on the road, when at last they reined up before the door of the 
great stables of Morton House, and, springing to the ground himself, 
he received the slight, swaying form of his companion in his arms. 

“Courage, Miss Tresham! Here we are at last!” he said, kindly. 
“Don’t give way now, after holding out so well. Shall I send for 
some wine for you, or shall we go to the house at once?” 

“Let us go,” she answered, panting slightly. ‘We must not 
wait a minute. He—0O Mr. Annesley, do you think he is alive? ” 

“Let us trust so. But you ought to have something to strengthen 
you before—” 

“No,” she interrupted, with feverish eagerness. 
I—I am quite well.” 

“Just as you please,” he said, with that consideration which 
comes from the heart, and knows, therefore, when it is vain to press 
even that which is best on an unwilling recipient. He drew her 
hand into his arm, and she remembered afterward how gently and 
carefully he led her to the house, speaking now and then kind words 
of cheer and comfort. During the last half-hour of their ride, he had 
told ther all he knew of what had occurred, and who had been St. 
John’s adversary in the quarrel that had ended so fatally. Shocked 
she was, undoubtedly ; but almost less so than he had expected. “It 
is horrible—horrible for Mrs. Gordon—that he should have been killed 
there,” she said, with a shudder; “but, oh, you cannot tell how his 
influence has led St. John astray, and how much this seems to me like 
retribution!” That was all she said of the man who had so suddenly 
and so fearfully gone to his account. All her thoughts seemed filled 
by her brother. Annesley was astonished to hear with how much 
tenderness she spoke of him ; he could sot tell how the news of bis 
danger and extremity carried her heart back to the days when they 
had been children together, and loved each other as only children 
can love. All the intermediate time of terror and repulsion, of shame 
and disgrace, was swept out of her memory. He was her brother, 
that was enough. 

As they neared the house, Annesley pointed to the light which 
streamed from the windows of Mrs. Gordon’s room—the room where 
Katharine had spent the first evening of their acquaintance. 

“ My cousin’s husband was here this afternoon,” he said. “ He 
must have seen her in that room, and, as well as we can judge, had 
just left her, when—when this took place, His body is there now.” 

“ And she?” 

“Ts with it.” 

The girl looked at the light and shivered. Vaguely and dimly 
she wondered at the possible depths of emotion existing so near her. 
Out of her own anxiety, she had time for a throb of pity toward the 
woman who, under the roof that had sheltered her girlhood, received 
the dead body of the man she had once loved, and, through love, 
learned to hate. 

“Does she know how—how it occurred?” she asked. 

“She knows all that we do,’ Annesley answered; “but that is 
not much. This is the door, Miss Tresham.” 

He led her into the house, and the first person whom they met 
was Mr, Warwick. 

“Thank Heaven, you have come at last!” he said, “I thought 
you would be too late. He is sinking rapidly.—Miss Tresham are you 
able to see him at once?” 

“Oh, yes, yes—at once,” she said. 

“Then bring her on, Annesley—this way.” 

He led the way, and Annesley with Katharine followed. St. John 
had been insensible when he was brought into the house, so they 
had carried him up-stairs, to one of the chambers, I* chanced to be 
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the one that had been occupied by Felix, and the first thing that met 
Katharine’s eye, as she entered the door, was a number of boyish 
playthings arranged carefully at the end of the room. The hobby- 
horse, drum, and gayly-painted bow and arrows, made a strange con- 
trast to a table near by, which was covered with surgical instruments 
and an open medicine-case, such as doctors practising in the country 
always carry; and to the bed, with its muslin curtains thrown com- 
pletely over the old-fashioned canopy, while the bandaged form of 
the wounded man rested on top of the coverings. Two doctors were 
in the room—the only two of any skill that Lagrange could boast. 
One of them was sitting by the bed, the other stood by the table, 
measuring out some medicine, when Katharine entered. Mr. War- 
wick walked up to the latter. 

“ Here is Miss Tresham, doctor,” he said. 
danger of her exciting the patient too much ?” 

“T suppose not,” answered the doctor, a little ungraciously. He 
looked keenly and somewhat suspiciously at Miss Tresham. He did 
not understand matters at all, and he did not care to conceal his 
resentment of this fact. Who was Mr. St. John ?—how had he been 
shot ?—what was this about a dead man in the house ?—what the 
deuce did this girl, whom he knew as the subject of a great deul of 
Lagrange gossip, have to do with it all? Doctors are subject to the 
infirmities of .human curiosity as well as other men, and do not like 
to be kept in the dark a whit better. Perhaps this doctor liked it a 
shade less, as his tone showed, when he said, stiffly: “I suppose not 
—the patient is considerably past being harmed by any thing.” 

“Oh, doctor, is there no hope?” asked a voice, against the 
pathetic sweetness of which even the doctor was not proof. He 
glanced quickly at the gray eyes lifted to his face—then looked away 
again. 

“T thought you would have told her that the man must die,” he 
said, addressing Mr. Warwick. 

“ He did tell me—that is, I have heard it,” said Katharine, before 
the lawyer could speak. “Only I thought I woukd like to hear your 
opinion myself. He is my brother,” she added, after a momentary 
pause. “ You will forgive me for asking how long he can live?” 

“That is a question which it is hard for me to answer,” said the 
doctor, more gently than might have been expected; then he shot a 
glance half questioning, half indignant, at Mr. Warwick. “Mr. St. 
John’s wound is mortal,” he went on; “ but in these cases it is hard 
to determine exactly when death will ensue, so much depends on the 
vital power of the system. He may live two or three hours—possibly 
even through the night—or he may die within ten minutes. I cannot 
tell.” 

“Which do you think most probable?” 

“ As far as I can judge, he is sinking rapidly. He has already 
lived longer than I anticipated.” 

Annesley, on whose arm she still leaned, felt her shudder from 
head to foot; but she said nothing. Her face grew a shade whiter, 
perhaps, and her lips set themselves with painful rigidity, but that 
was all. The doctor thought to himself that she had no feeling. 
“She calls the poor man her brother, and takes the news of his cer- 
tain death like this!” he thought, as she drew her hand from Mor- 
ton’s arm, and crossed the floor alone, to the side of the bed. 

St. John lay in what was apparently a deep stupor, or what was, 
perhaps, the prostration which precedes dissolution, and verges on in- 
sensibility. The hemorrhage from his wound had been so excessive 
that his face was bleached to a deathly pallor; but otherwise it 
showed no signs of the approaching death which the doctor prophe- 
sied. Looking at him, Katharine could scarcely believe that it was 
indeed so near, until suddenly a sharp convulsion of agony passed 
over the face, and roused it from its repose. The lips sprang apart, 
ther closed tightly over a groan, while the eyes opened full on her 
face. In an instant she saw that he was perfectly conscious. As soon 
as the paroxysm abated—it did not last more than a minute—he strove 
to speak, but, failing in this, lifted his band, and motioned her to come 
nearer. The doctor silently resigned his seat, and, sinking into it, she 
bent her face down almost on a level with his own, while her hands 
clasped eagerly over the one he had extended. 

“Don't try to talk, dear,” she said, gently. “ Here I am—I shall 
not leave you.” 

“You won’t be needed long,” he answered. His voice was very 
weak, and had a slight catch between the words; but otherwise there 
was no change, and the old mocking cadence still rang in its notes. 


““T suppose there is no 








“Ob, St. John—” Her own voice broke down in the quiver of sobs 
that were hastily choked back. This was neither time nor place for 
them—especially since the doctor’s hand was laid heavily on her 
shoulder, and the doctor’s voice said in her ear, “The least excite. 
ment will kill him ina minute.” She fought hard for self-control, and 
after a time gained it, At last she was able to say, quietly, “I wilt 
not leave you—but pray keep quiet. The doctor says the least ex 
citement is very dangerous.” 

“ Confound the doctor!” answered St. John, peevishly, apparently 
quite unconscious that this personage stood just by his side. “What 
is the use of keeping quiet?” he went on. “ Why,” with a singular 


‘inflection of contempt, “1 know, as well as he does, that I’m done 


for! Only there’s one or two things I must say to you, if—if I can.” 

“Don’t try—oh, pray don’t try!” 

“TI must,I tell you!” This quite impatiently—then, more faintly, 
“* Water—my throat is dry—I—can hardly talk.” 

Katharine turned, but the doctor was already at hand, with 
glass of water in which a stimulant was infused. “He is 
fust,”” he said, as he leaned over her. “If he has any thing on his 
mind, let him say it. He may go off any moment.” : 

But, after drinking the water, St. John seemed to sink back into 
stupor. Holding his hand, Katharine chanced to rest her fingers on 
the pulse, and she was startled to feel how weak and slow it wag, 
Life was ebbing fast—even her inexperience began to appreciate this, 
especially when she noted that awful grayness which. is the first shad- 
ow of approaching dissolution, and which no one, who has seen it 
once, can ever forget or mistake, stealing over the face. He looked 
very handsome as he lay with closed eyes, and slightly-heaving chest, 
All that was repulsive about the face seemed to have been fined’ 
away as by a sharp chisel. The features stood out with the pure 
clearness of sculptured marble, and the dark lashes and brows made 
the only contrast to the deadly-white pallor of the complexion, Mr, 
Warwick and Annesley exchanged a glance—was it only imagination, 
or did they notice a strange, subtile likeness coming out on this face, 
to that other face lying even more still and white, below? Just now, 
they thought it was imagination, but afterward—when the full horror 
of the truth was known to them—they knew that fancy had not played 
them false, but that the hand of death had brought out with a foree 
not to be mistaken the trace and the proof of common blood. 

Several minutes passed, then Mr. Warwick came up to Katha 
rine, and, standing in the sbade behind her chair, bent down and 
spoke. 

“If he rouses again, you must ask him how this occurred,” he 
said. “The other man is dead, and it is important that we should 
know.” 

“Very well,” she answered, under her breath—and just at that 
moment, with a slight start, St. John opened his eyes. 

“ Katharine—are you there ?” he asked, his voice having become 
much weaker since he spoke last. 

“ Yes, I am here,” she answered, bending forward so that he could’ 
see her. “Is there any thing I can do for you?” 

He muttered something, but so low that she did not catch his 
words. Then, while she was still straining her ears, he turned bit: 
head, and said abruptly, “Is Gordon dead?” 

Katharine had been so entirely unprepared for such a question,. 
that she did not know what to reply; she did not know what the 
effect might be of the unsoftened truth. She looked at the doctor; 
but the doctor’s face was non-expressive—at Annesley, but there wa 
nothing to direct her there. It was not until Mr. Warwick said, 
a low voice, “ Tell him,” that she found courage to answer. 

“Yes, St. John ; he is dead.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“Tam quite sure.” 

There was silence after this. St. John drew a deep breath 
every one of the bystanders it ded almost like a sigh of relief ° 
and lay quiet for some time. Katharine was on the point of speaking 
again, when he anticipated her, uttering his words faintly, and with 
evident effort. 

“ So that is settled,” he said. “ Well, I didn’t mean to kill him 
but I should be a canting hypocrite if I said it was not a good riddane® 
to everybody! He tried me too far,” he went on, gathering a UM 
more strength. “It was all his fault—not mine. He was in one@ 
the devil’s own rages, and I was desperate. They have told Jom 
all about it, I suppose, Katharine.” ’ 
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“How could they?” she answered sadly. ‘“ Nobody knows any 
thing about it.” 

“Don’t they ?” said he, with the old mocking sneer on his white 
lip. “It would bea pity if their curiosity should never be gratified. 
Of course, you know how it was, though. When a man is hungry, 
gnd*footsore, and penniless, he is next to a wild beast, and I was all 
those things, a few hours ago. I knew Gordon would be here about 
this time; and I had been wandering about the country for days, 
keeping a shurp lookout for him. At last I met a boy—to-day, was 
it?—who had driven him to Tallahoma. Then I came on as quickly 
as possible, and I thought Morton House would be the best place to 
find him—the safest place for me, that is. Just as I got to the terrace, 
he came down the steps. It seemed he had found out that the child 
was gone, and that his wife was out of his power. If you knew any 
thing about him, you’d know what sort of g scene we had then. He 
was out of his head with fury, especially against me, who had brought 
him here for nothing, while I was just as ready as not to have out all 
the old scores! There was plenty of them, for I had been his cat’s- 
pew for many a day, with most of the labor, and all the risk, and 
hardly a taste of the profit. I told him he should not stir till he had 
promised to give me something—any thing—to live on, and, in that 
case, I engaged never to come near him again, He had not sense 
enough to close with the offer—considering all that had gone before, 
am amazingly liberal one, I can tell you—but he dared to say that he 
would give half his fortune to take me to the gallows, but not a 
penny to keep me from it. At that, I lost my temper. I—oh, this 
cursed throat! Give me some water.” . 

It was given to him, and, after drinking, he went on of his own 
accord : 

“You need not think I fired without provocation at an unarmed 
man, I did not mean to use the pistol—in fact, it was in my pocket, 
and I had forgotten all about it. I would not have touched it, if I 
had not been at a terrible disadvantage. But he fought like a tiger, 
and he soon got the better of me. In the scuffle the d—d thing went 
off, and gave me this wound. Then I knew I was done for, and the 
devil entered me, and I was determined to-kill him. I managed to 
draw it, and fired twice. I—I don’t believe he stirred afterward.” 

“He is exciting himself too much,” said doctor No. 2, in the midst 
of the pause which followed the last words—words over which the 
dying man’s voice had sunk into inarticulate weakness. “ He will kill 
himself in ten minutes, at this rate! Miss Tresham, you must not let 
him talk.” 

“But I will talk,” interrupted St. John. “If I choose to kill my- 
sf in ten minutes, whose business is it? Not yours, at any rate !— 
Katharine, I—I have something to say to you.” 

“Had you not better be quiet, dear?” 

“T can’t think what it was”—a strange gasping and catching was 
now audible in the weak voice, the gray shade stole more plainly over 
the face, and an awe settled on those around him. “ I—yes, I 
wanted to tell you that I am sorry I have been such a drag and 
terror on your life. I don’t know, but—but it seems now as if I 
night—perhaps—do a little better, if it were to live over again. It is 
too late now for any thing of that sort; but—I am sorry.” 

“Oh, St. John!” The tears came now in a hot, burning shower, 
ashe sank on her knees by the bed. “Oh, my brother—my dear, 
dear brother! don’t you know—can’t you tell—how little it all 
seems? It was my fault too—don’t think it was all yours. If it were 
—0h, if it were to live over, I should be more patient, more loving, 
more kind—then all might be different. But, dear love, try to think 
of your soul, and of God. Oh, remember how near death is! St. 
John, have you quite forgotten and disowned the dear God who died 
for you? Oh, try, try to make one good act of contrition—it is all 
you can do, but He is strong enough to do the rest.” 

“I—cannot.” 

How strangely his faltering tones contrasted with her passionate 
‘ecents! All was silent around. The figures about the bed might 
have been of graven stone, for all the sign of life they gave by word or 
Movement, It seemed as if the forces of Good and Evil had met to 
‘ight their last awful combat over this erring soul. 

“Oh, try!” she cried, “for God’s sake, try! Think—think that 
youmay have to face Him in another minute! You are sorry for all 
‘this life of sin and violence, are you not ?” 

He murmured something in reply. The others could not hear it, 
‘but she did. Whatever it was, it must have been affirmative, for she 





lifted a crucifix, which was attached to a rosary at her girdle, and 
held it before his eyes. ‘Try to follow me,” she said, and then she 
poured forth a fervent Act of Contrition. It was only the ordinary 
form, but her voice uttered it with a passion and pathos that touched - 
the heart more than any pomp of language could have done. It was 
the very cry of an anguished, shipwrecked soul, mounting in its last 
dire extremity to Him who once ended His bitter passion on Calvary. 
St. John tried to follow; but strength was failing fast. When she 
held the crucifix to his lips, he kissed the sacred figure fastened there- 
on ; but he could not articulate any longer. The awful moment of 
final agony had come. God and the pitying angels only knew what 
strong and powerful wrestling and passionate supplication the girl 
beside him did, during that short time.’ One familiar prayer after an- 
other rose from her lips; and at last, by a sudden impulse, she began 
the “ Memorare.” In a second, something like the light of conscious 
life flashed, into the failing eyes. The lids lifted, the lips faintly 
smiled—the sound of the long-forgotten but still familiar words had 
apparently taken the thoughts of the dying man far back into his 
childhood. E 

“ Katy—little Katy,” he murmured, And just at the words: 
“ Oh, let it not be said that I have perished where no one ever found 
but grace and salvation,” there came one strong shiver and all was 


over. 
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HO can say that it was not a shrewd Vermont trick of Mr 

Thomas to put a long horse-car ride between his orchestra 

and the admiring public? that he did not calculate to the finest point 

how much fatigue must be imposed on his visitors to wind them up 

to the very. highest pitch of appreciation of the tranquillity and mu- 
sic which he dispenses at fifty cents per capita ? 

It would, indeed, be idle to say that he can be oblivious of the 
effect of that two-miles’ ride which is the sorry price of joy, and it is 
but natural that he should wish to reduce the human soul to meek- 
ness before he performed his great two-hour act of filling it up 





Katharina, who came with me to the Garden, leaned heavily upon 
my arm as we emerged into the glow of the lofty horizontal row of 
lights on Seventh Avenue. We had arrived in the horse-cars from 
Twenty-third Street. 

“ Rodolphus, you have deceived me.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Yes, for you brought me out on purpose to please me, and now, 
behold! I am limp, spiritless, and mussed up. I left my father’s 
house a gay creature, with happy anticipatidns of your Thomas; and 
you must have seen how I was bonneted, and tousled, and put upon. 
I know that is slang, but slang is always the shortest cut to an 
idea.” 

“Then, in plain words, you are tired and disarranged.” 

“Precisely ; very much so.” 

“No doubt Mr. Mantalini would call you ‘a dem’d flat, watery 
body.’ ” 

“T’m sure he would,” 

“Then you’re in condition to hear the great orchestra.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“Yes; prostration and weariness are requisite. The more sub- 
dued you are, the more delightfully sensitive is your soul. A little 
Strauss will intoxicate you, and Beethoven will fill you with dreams 
of unexampled grandeur.” 

“Really? But first you must pay a dollar to the man at the 
pigeon-hole.” . 

This was altogether a new scene for Katharina, and it pleased her 
mightily. To her fancy the midsummer crowd here assembled had 
not appeared, in the strictest sense, nice; Katharina, in common 
with the rest of us, being a little given to snobbishness, She after- 
ward confessed that she had expected a great deal of carousing, a 
poverty of tasty dress, a barrenness of well-bred people, and a great 
chance for a lark. 

I was glad that she was disappointed in the last, for it is aston- 
ishing what powers for fun lie in the bosom of that mild and re- 
flective maiden. She glanced around with the practised eye of a 
crowd-analyzer. 
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“ Rodolphus, this is more than bearable. It is pleasant; in fact, 
it is delightful. I had half expected to see a rabble of poor little 
clerks pounding the tables with beer-mugs; when, instead, I find one’s 
own set and a great many more of the same kind. NowI feel at 


home, for my silk and my lace have plenty of company. I am going 
to enjoy myself.” 
We kept along the left passage-way into the Garden. The foun- 


tains were trickling away as usual into the cool ponds, all the tables 
were filled, and half a hundred cynics looked down from the gal- 
lery. 

The colored, flaring gas-jets looked foreign enough, and so did the 
few trees and scraps of verdure which were responsible for the title 
of “ Garden” which the place possessed. Cigars were abundant, and 
most of the sitters thought it fit to lounge and to be as easy as pos- 
sible. Beneath the galleries a few unhappy pleasure-seekers were at the 
expense of champagne, and were miserably drinkingit. All was open 
overhead, which arrangement produced a struggle of moonlight with 
lamp-light, to the great disadvantage of both. The vast expanse of air 
did not produce a good effect. It oppressed the place, though it was 
still pleasant enough and cool, besides giving a splendid view of the 
man with the cymbals through the immense windows which open 
upon the orchestra in the main hall. 

Katharina could not sufficiently admire the young men who walked 
gravely around the fountainsarm-in-arm. Their beautiful hats, scarfs, 
and coats, enchanted her. 

“ Oh, how pleasant it is to think that all these sweet fellows love 
music so; that they will go straight home to their mothers and sis- 
ters filled with symphonic harmony! It is so delightful to know that 
the young will come so far, and walk around so much, purely for mu- 
sic alone! No doubt it is the joy which makes them look so sad. I 
should like to speak with some of them.” 

Fortunately, she did not, but she regarded their peregrinations 
with deep interest. They never ceased coming by threes and fours, 
abstractedly looking at all the pretty girls thet they met, and absently 
pulling at cigarettes. It was a touching sight to see them glare at a 
man whom Fortune had favored with more than one lady-companion. 
Their musical education had made them just. 

Melancholy was not evenly distributed, however. In many places 
actual merriment existed, and throve apace. At little retired tables, 
far in some of the many shady recesses, good story-tellers pre- 
sided, and bursts of laughter disturbed the hum of common-talk. 
Merry jokes went round, and waiters plied beer and cream amid a 
thousand difficulties. 

With what rapture will one here grasp the hand of a friend whom 
he has met a dozen times before in the same day! A bow will not 
suffice, though at no time before has he deigned more than a civil 
nod, but now he must smile warmly, and seize his palm with ex- 
traordinary fervor, and beg the condition of his health. He seems 
altogether like a new being; his affairs assume a strange importance 
in your eyes, and you tear yourself away with great difficulty. 

No music-worshipper comes into the Garden except in the inter- 
vals between the three parts of the entertainment. To be sure, a 
certain blare comes out through the long windows, but the essence of 
the strains is lost, and the major tones alone are heard with ease. 
Therefore, this is the true spot in which to lounge, and gossip, and 
smoke, and ogle. Enough of it is done in a highly civil and polite 
fashion, and it is here that tender romance lives. 

Given a softened light, the murmur of gentle breezes through the 
overhanging trees, an indistinct flood of melody, and some ices, what 
will not two happy beings feel and say ? 

Katharina looked on the lonely and confabulating couples thought 
fully. 

“How unpleasant and disappointing it is,” said she, “to know 
that our tender thoughts are only the fumes and juices of food; that 
purity, love, and devotion, are only sustained by something to eat! 
Pray let us go inside now, Rodolphus.” 

We entered the hall from the Garden by the left door, and at once 
emerged upon a great scene of light and brilliancy. 

Katharina cheered up and rearranged her valuable shawl, and, 
grasping my arm anew, sank into that graceful lope which I am told 
is the fashionable walk of the day. Something like two thousand 
people sat at the tables in the wide auditorium with their faces turned 
principally upon the gathering musicians. 

A deep fringe of placid young men, brothers to the musical stu- 









dents in the Garden, encircled the hall, mostly standing upon si 


legs and toying with their canes. Their postures were all studied and 


elegant, their dresses immaculate, and their heads of hair 
with scientific exactness. A gentle gloom pervaded their faces, an@ 
their sad eyes looked nothing but classic music. 

Katharina cautiously looked upward, and then gave a { 
Feil. j 

“ Ah, how impressive, how high!” 

She alluded to the elevation of the ceiling, which probably was 
fifty feet or thereabouts. It gave a fine, spacious look to the place, 
but it always puzzled me to understand how one can come from the 
limitless out-of-doors and then be astounded at a clear height ofa 
score or soof yards. People are appalled at the loftiness of a chureh 
roof, but they never are amazed at the distance of stars. I mentioned 
this to Katharina. . 

“ Rodolphus,” she replied, “it is because you are finite, and apa 
man can comprehend only the works of men. You profess affection 
for me even with the one or two faults that I have, but I am com 
vinced that you would think of married life with an angel with m 
pugnance. The two matters are analogous.” 

It was a great labor to find seats, and a still greater one to move 
around. The aristocratic-looking girls who were very thickly sprim 
kled about together with their comfortable fathers and others of his 
sex, sat immovable and rooted. A waiter, with great engineering, 
finally managed it, and Katharina gratefully sank down in a deme 
cratic wooden chair, and leaned her refined elbow on a bare black 
table. : 

The semicircular gallery behind and above us held but a dozen or 
so of ultra-extravagant people, who appeared as comfortable as is poe 
sible in their isolation ; but who, having expended an additional dol- 
lar for exclusiveness, were not prepared to throw it away and descend 
to the crowded and companionable floor. 

Katharina spent many moments in gazing at the frescoes with s 
puzzled expression. The lines and the flowers rather pleased her, but 
the faces and figures made her reflect. 

“ Rodolphus, why do they permit this ?” she whispered. 

“What, my love?” asked I, following her gaze. 

“ Why should they paint pictures of Mr. Bryant in his various acts 
on these walls ?” 

“Those are not of Mr. Bryant, but of Gliick, Haydn, and all the 
rest of them,” I replied, reprovingly. 

Katharina looked in my eye, but, seeing no unusual glitter, re 
sumed her examination of the place in silence. 

It always appeared the strangest thing in the world to me thatshe 
could have mistaken them, the boldness of their treatment and their 
strength of coloring making them probably the only things of their 
kind in existence; and certainly in this country they stand alone, 

The audience was an exceedingly pleasant one, as it always is. Its 
principal ingredients were people of high class and good musical 
taste. It was such a one that the management dreamed of six yeats 
before when it undertook the then experimental enterprise of making 
a magnet out of very excellent concerts. The crowd was happy and 
gay; small-talk filled the air with a cheerful hum, and a thick sprit» 
kling of bright colors gave a sense of warmth to the prospect. A few 
waiters picked their ways about with sharp eyes for orders, but it 
was mostly on the outskirts of the assembly that they procured their 
errands. Movement was difficult, for voluminous and delicate skirt 
blocked the way. The hap-hazard positions of the sitters and the 
presence of the tables only prevented the scene from resembling the 
parquet of a theatre. Cigars were not wholly banished, nor wet 
fragile, yellowish, and brownish glasses, with suspicious straws, 
tirely undiscoverable. 

There was a good sprinkling of Germans and French, and at their 
tables the evening was passed with a little freer and louder swing. , 
They laughed a little more, and were not wholly above refreshments. 
The ladies ungloved themselves, and devoured cheese, more to sa 
port their memories of Fatherland, however, than for the pleasure? 
of supper. 

The Frenchmen’s claret went its generous rounds among the cam 
patriots, and was not amiss nor out of place. 

Katharina, however, looked askance at the beer. She did not like 
it. It was too cheap. 

“ But, Rodolphus, I’m thinking that I 
brownish stuff; that is, if you think it is wholly innocent.” 
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“Certainly. But ain't you afraid of people’s eyes?” 

“Oh, no, for I’ve just seen a sweet girl take a claret-punch, and I 
have set my heart on a sherry—sherry—dear me, I can’t bring my 
lips to say that last horrid word.” 

“Cobbler, my dear; you mean a sherry-cobbler.” 

Well, she took the sherry-cobbler without a blush or tremor, and 

me with confidence. 

“his is not my first, Rodolphus, oh, dear no; I’ve had a great 
Tt took occasion to look around me a little more particularly upon 
this, and was reconciled by perceiving a dozen jewels of society 
calmly pulling away at bar-room mixtures of the warmest kind. 
They apparently enjoyed it, while the gentlemen, in whose company 
they were, looked on quizzically and with amusement. 

It is undeniable that the dear pets talked with greater ease and 
mjoyed the music better, and, of course, this was highly desirable ; 
pat, on the whole, I rather venture to suspect that I don’t feel sure 
about it, after all. I shall take a favorable opportunity to speak to 
Katharina. 

It was a nice, quiet pieture altogether. The light was, not too 
garing, the walls were tempered with color, and there ‘was stir 
enough to redeem the place from stagnation. Careful, and even rieh 
dress, was the very common rule, and good-humor lived in the air. 

Some few uniformed officers, from foreign ships in the harbor, 
give their gold-lace for enlivenment, and many grave and reverend 
white heads established dignity. 

Katharina observed the orchestra with interest. Her eyes rested 
onthe thick group as it dispersed in the grove of music-stands, and 
she whispered : 

“Rodolphus, we shall have some good playing, for I see some 
artists.” . 

I always like to see a company of musicians, or singers, or actors, 
come upon the stage with a full confidence of the favor of their audi- 
ace. It begets a sense of pleasure in advance. I do not speak of 
the smirk and bound with which a pet danseuse flings herself from the 
wings amid tumultuous acclaim, or the ostentatious conscious stride of 
araging tragedian as he moves into the sight of a blindly-applauding 
crowd, but rather the almost indescribable manner of the meritorious 
gentleman or lady, who, knowing that appreciation awaits him or her, 
eaters with pleasure, as if coming among personal friends who loved 
their abilities, and who could dispense with any thing else than sim- 
plicity of manner. 

Mr. Thomas’s auditors are always good listeners, and generally 
excellent applauders. 

Katharina asked me to notice if I could detect appreciation of 
certain delicate renderings which might be expected. I did detect it, 
and a very general one too. Katharina smiled, and said, between her 
applications to the straw: 

“Rodolphus, we Americans are getting on. It is within the 
memory of man when such things would have been slighted. A few 
more years of such music, and we can support a native opera.” 

The leaders, forty right-hand men, are pleasant to look upon. 
Each one is a student and an artist. 

Once they brought tears to the eyes of the matter-of-fact Katha- 
tina, and she burst into rapturous applause, and broke her straw in 
her struggles. She revelled in their precision and in their modulated 
passages, 

Once she scowled and locked at me, and her lips formed the word 
“Time.” Just then, on the very instant, several sharp raps from the 
leader's bdton brought the erring players to a stand-still. Katharina 
‘miled and nodded approval, and then gave herself up to delight. 

The wanipulation of the difficult zither was a pleasant little trick, 
and Katharina gasped lest the people should applaud, as they threat- 
ened to do, from admiration. 

Pretty well on, a tall man from a neighboring city gave a fine 
eoncerto of Paganini’s with such splendid consideration that the audi- 
. lifted its loud voice time and again, and Katharina cracked her 


I felt enthusiasm rising in my vitals, and chilling the flesh of my 
back and arms. 

Some while afterward, there came Rossini’s overture to “ William 
Tell.” Ah, it was then that satisfaction diffused itself, and people, 
though strangers, looked at each other in mutual pleasure. Every 
™an felt each individual in the orchestra to be his own particular 





friend, and would have been pleased had the easy-postured leader 
rewarded his musicians with something extra—perhaps Rhine wine. 

The dispersion of all the audience, at the expiration of the parts, 
among the corridors and grateful gardens, were the vacations required ~ 
by hearing as well as by playing. The ice-man and the beer-taps got 
new influxes of business, and the waiters flew. 

A mighty boom of conversation, discussion, tramping, and laugh- 
ing, broke forth at these times, and the Germans had more cheese, 
and the French more wine. 

A rattling drum-beat reassembled both players and audience, and 
the good time took a new start. The programme was a clever medley 
made up from the music of Beethoven, Weber, Wagner, Liszt, and 
other masters, all of whom would, undoubtedly, rather have liked to 
be there. They would have rested well overnight, and would have 
had Mr. Thomas to dine. 

Katharina would remain in order to wag her. chin with the meas- 
ures of the waltz relating to the Danube, and forced us to miss an 
early car for the purpose of listening to Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” 

On the way home I spoke to her about the sherry-cobbler. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Broventoy, AurHor or “Rep as a Ross 1s Sux,” ero. 


CHAPTER XVII.—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“Goop-sre” is an ugly word: written or spoken, it has an ill 
look—a down-looking, sighing, weeping word. There is something 
faintly disagreeable even in the limp hand-shake with which one parts 
from a disrelished, tedious guest, as one thinks, with slight remorse, 
that perhaps he was not so bad after all. But of all delusions and all 
snares, seeing people off is the worst. It is bad enough to take indif- 
ferent acquaintance to the train—to stand with your hand on the car- 
riage-door—the last civil regret uttered, the last friendly hope for a 


. Speedy meeting again expressed; the smile of farewell stereotyped on 


your lips, while your ears thirst for the engine’s parting whistle, 
which will not come for five minutes yet. But how far worse to see 
one that is really dear to you off on a long voyage! To stand on a 
cold, dirty quay on some dull November morning, while the huge, 
drab-gray sea heaves and booms before you, suggestive of shipwreck, 
while the harbor is robed in mist, and through it the tall ship’s masts 
and rigging show indistinctly great; while all about you unfeeling 
men roll barrels and carry bales, and under your veil your tears drip 
miserably, to the great annoyance of the dear one, who, if he be 
equally grieved, yet, manlike, feels angry with you for adding to his 
sufferings ; and if (as is most probable) he is is not equally grieved, 
yet is constrained, out of sympathy, to pull a long face, while his 
manly soul yearns for the consolation of a pipe and cognac! Even if 
you are absolutely certain never to see a beloved one again, yet ab- 
stain from “ seeing him off.” 

But Lenore thinks differently ; she is bent on seeing the last of 
Paul. The voyage from St.-Malo to Southampton is certainly not a 
long one, but in this case it is not the actual breadth of the seas 
which lie between the lovers that constitutes the bitterness of the 
parting. Paul is going on a doubtful errand—to break to two doting 
sisters and a gouty Calvinistic father the news that he has at length 
found a woman to his mind ; a woman (as he himself uncomfortably 
feels) of the very kind mast antipathetic to his people. 

Lenore, meanwhile, has resolved to pass the time of suspense that 
must ensue at Dinan. She bas wisely made up her mind to go over 
each sacred spot where they first met and squabbled, and to weep 
plentifully at each. She will be in no whit behind Marianne Dash- 
wood in “Sense and Sensibility,” who “ would have thought herself 
very inexcusable had she been able to sleep at all the first night after 
parting from Willoughby.” 

Meanwhile, they have made up their little differences. Paul has 
eaten his words—has assured his betrothed that he habitually values 
people for their own merits, not for those of their forbears; that, in 
fact, he looks upon ancestors as rather a disadvaniage than otherwise, 
And she, on the other hand, not to be behindhand in magnanimity, 
has been racking her brains to recollect an authentic great-grandfa- 
ther. 

Le Mesurier has done his best to dissuade his beloved from coming 
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to wave her pocket-handkerchief after him as he sails away from St.- 
Malo, but in vain. 

“It will be too much for you; it will upset you!” he has said, 
tenderly, but she has answered with a wilful smile and shake of the 
head. 

“Nothing ever upsets me, except not getting my own way; that 
has always injured my health from my youth up.” 

So he is silenced, and has perforce to submit, with what grace he 
can, to the prospect of what he most dreads on the earth’s face—a 
scene, and being publicly cried over. ‘ 

Still he makes one struggle more against his fate. 

“T hate saying ‘ good-bye’—do not you, Scrope?” he says, that 
night, to his friend, as they sit on the hotel-eteps smoking, under the 
yellow moon, which in her third quarter looks odd and three-cor- 
nered. 

“T hate saying any thing this weather,” replies Scrope, languidly. 
“T should like to keep a little boy to make remarks for me, and they 
would chiefly be requests for iced drinks.” 

“ Suppose,” continues Paul, “ that we give them” (indicating, with 
a motion of his head, the direction where he supposes Jemima and 
Lenore to be) “ the slip, and start by the early train to-morrow morn- 
ing ; I have been looking, and there is one at 6.40.” 

“Start!” echoes Scrope, with more energy than he had any idea 
that the hot weather had left him, holding his cigar between two fin- 
gers, and looking reproachfully at his friend. ‘“ Your sole ideas of 
the pleasures of travelling are ‘ starting’ and ‘ arriving ;’ the sole en- 
joyment you have in a landscape is tracing where the railway runs. 
My dear fellow, I have already an indigestion of trains, boats, dili- 
gences; I have as much idea of starting by the early train as the late 
train, and the late train as the early train. I mean, D. V., never to 
start again.” 

“No more would I, if I could help it,” replies Paul, gloomily. “TI 
have naturally more cause to wish to stay than you, but when one has 
a father, and that father has the gout—” 

“ Gout is apt to make parents insubordinate,” says Scrope, coolly ; 
“but, you see” (in a ton? rather self-gratulatory than regretful), “I 
have no father, and there is no reason why I should get up in the 
middle of the night because you have one.” 

“You do not mean to come home yet, then?” exclaims Paul, in a 
tone in which surprise and suspicion contend for mastery. 

Scrope turns his head half away. 

“ Why, no—I think not; I expect to be a sadder and a wiser man 
by the time I next see the chalk-cliffs of Albion.” 

A few moments of silence. 

Scrope picks up a pebble, and aims it at the landlord’s poodle, 
which, at once dirty and ridiculous, and happily unconscious of being 
either, is trotting bravely along, with his shorn tail borne gallantly 
aloft. 

“Which route do you mean to follow?” asks Le Mesurier, pres- 
ently, with hardly so much of confidential friendship in his voice 
as there was when the conversation first began. “Strike across 
country from here to Napoleonville, or go round by Auray and 
Carnac?” 

Scrope does not seem in any hurry to answer. 

“TI do not think I shall follow any route at all,” he says, at 
length, slowly, and looking rather guilty. “ Walking-tours” (begin- 
ning to laugh) “wear out boots in a way that I cannot justify to 
myself.” 

“What are you thinking of doing with yourself, then ?” rather 
austerely. 

“How do I know?” says Scrope, wearily, and yawning; “do I 
ever know? I shall probably go wherever the wind blows me, like a 
dead leaf.” 

“A most apt simile,” says Paul, with a dry look at the healthy 
solidity of his companion’s tall figure, and of the legs, at which he is 
at the present moment pensively gazing. “Cannot you give a guess 
as to the direction in which your attenuated person is likely to be 
wafted ?” 

“Not the slightest,” replies Scrope, nonchalantly ; then, with a 
boyish blush: “ To Dinan, perhaps.” 

“To Dinan!” cries Paul, sharply, looking thoroughly and unaf- 
fectedly and most angrily jealous. ‘“ What on earth should take you 
back there ?” 

“ Did I not tell you just now—the wind ?” replies the other. 





indulge it, begins to walk hastily up and down before the hotel-door, 
Scrope draws himself lazily up from the sitting posture, and languidly 
walks to join his friend. 

“My dear Paul,” he says, coldly, and yet smiling, “if you had not 
been so completely taken up with your own little game—so bru 


selfish and self-absorbed as lovers always are, you might have per. 


ceived that I too have a little game.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 

“My good fellow, do not look as if you were going to run your 
nose through my body,” says Scrope, with a rather unkind allusion te 
the saliency of one feature of his friend’s face. “ What I mean ig 
this: while you have been amusing yourself making love to the young 
Miss Herrick, J have been laying siege to the old one. It has beep 
rather up-hill work, as she did not seem to understand the situation; 
but I hope, by God’s grace, to make her see my drift in time.” 

“My dear boy,” taking his arm, but still looking half unbelieving, 
“ she is old enough to be your grandmother!” 

“T know she is; that is why I like her. You know you have oftes 
accused me of a depraved taste for old women. I own it; I like them 
mellow,” 

Paul laughs, but not very merrily. 

“So you see,” continues Scrope, “so far from my helping you to 
evade your ‘ good-byes,’ you have a harrowing parting with me too to 
look forward to.” 

“T wish to Heaven it was over!” says Paul, devoutly. “I would 
give any one ten pounds to get me clear off, without saying ‘ good-bye’ 
to any one. But,” with a sigh, “ you see, Lenore,” the name does 
not come very glibly yet, “seems to have set her heart on seeing me 
off.” 

“You ungrateful dog!” cries Scrope, with an indignation none 
the less real because affected to be feigned. “Why will the gods al- 
ways cast their pearls before swine? Would to Heaven that any 
handsome woman would set her heart upon seeing me off! I should 
be the last to oppose her.” 

“Tt would show how little you cared about her, then,” replies the 
other, briefly; and then, ashamed and afraid of having been demon 
strative, walks away into the hotel. 


—_+— 


CHAPTER XIX.—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


So Lenore has her wish; and together they all retrace their steps, 
and journey back to St.-Malo. And now the heavy parting day has 
come—the day that is to interpose the cold, gray sea between him and 
her. There are but three hours now till the moment when Paul 
set forth on his return to old associations, to the strong influences of 
use and wont, leaving Brittany and new love behind him. ll themor- 
ing they have been strolling about the old town and the ramparts, 
two-and-two—the lovers and the playing-at-lovers. Judging by ap 
pearances, the latter seem to be enjoying themselves the most. 

By-and-by Lenore and her betrothed stray away from the othera, 
across the sands, that twice a day the tide’s long wash covers, and 
twice a day again uncovers ; across the sands to the little bare island, 
where Chateaubriand—in no graveyard, hustled by no dead kin—has 
wished to sleep out his‘last sleep. They have climbed through the 
sands and the sand-colored bents to the little eminence, where, with 
no name graved upon them, no date, no valedictory text, stand the 
simple white cross and slab that mark the spot where the restless 
Réné lies, On the very edge of the precipice he is sleeping, and 
beneath him the rocks slant sheer down, and at their base come the 
stealing summer waves with a slow, soft lapping. Lenore leans 00 
the railings that Chateaubriand begged his fellow-townsmen to place 
round his tomb, “pour empécher les animaux @ me déterrer,” and 
stands looking seaward, parted-lipped, tasting the salt wind. 

“ Jemima will be very clever if she gets Serope up here,” say? 
Paul, with a determination to say something very commonplace, if 
the hope of ridding himself of the sense of sad solemnity that the 
place, the sighing wind, and his own approaching parting, combine @ 
produce. 

“She will not try,” answers Lenore, not changing her attitade. 
“ Jemima hates ‘ Atala,’ and she loves limpets, and little crabs, and all 
sorts of noisome monsters of the deep. If Mr. Scrope were not with 
her, she would take off her shoes and stockings, and paddle.” 
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“Scrope would paddle, too, on the smallest encouragement,” says 
Paul, laughing; “just the sort of thing that would suit him—cool, 
and no trouble; and besides, he tells*me that he is very much smitten 
with Jemima.” 

Lenore turns away her large eyes from her abstracted contempla- 
tion of the purple waves and the glancing sea-gulls; turns them on 
Paul, full of a sort of careless surprise. ‘“ Unhappy young man,” she 
gays, calmly; “ what could have induced him: to tell such a shocking 
story?” 

“Why might not it be true?” 

“Tt might,” says Lenore, indifferently; “but it is not. Mr. 
Scrope—Charlie Scrope, is not he? he looks like Charlie—is no 
more smitten with Jemima than he is with——- Who shall I say?” 

“Than with you /” 

“Well, than with me, if you like.” 

“You do not seem to think that that is putting it very strongly,” 
says Paul, suspiciously. 

“What does it matter whom he is smitten with, or whom he is 
not?” cries Lenore, with evasive vehemence. ‘“ What does it matter 
whether he is alive or dead? We have only two hours left, and we 
are wasting our time talking about Aim.” 

“T am, naturally, rather interested in my successor in walks, and 
talks, and moonlight strolls,” says Paul, with a bitter jest. 

“Is not he going to set off to-morrow on that ever-talked-about, 
and never-walked, walking-tour ?” asks Lenore, surprised. “I thought 
he was, but I suppose ‘the wish was father to the thought.’” 

“Walking-tour, indeed!” says Paul, scornfully. “I know what 
that means: lying at your feet under the chestnuts at Mont Parnasse, 
and reading Byron and Shelley to you!” 

“ Being read aloud to always sends me to sleep.” 

“Promise me” (looking very eager), “asleep or awake, not to flirt 
with him.” 

“I will promise nothing so ridiculous,” answers she, contemptu- 
ously. “ Flirt with an infant that gets red all over when I speak to 
it!—that trembles and stammers when I remark to it that ‘it is a hot 
day!’ Bah!” 

“It is a singular fact,” says Paul, dryly, “that it is only in your 
society that i¢ blushes, and trembles, and stammers; most people find 
its brazen-faced and fluent infant enough.” 

“Do they?” 

“You will, at all events, promise not to let i¢” (laughing) “ read 
poetry to you ?—for it is a handsome fellow, and a sentimental.” 

“ Can it read ?” (with an air of surprise). “I should have thought 
ithad not got beyond B—a, ba, B—e, be, B—i, bi, B—o, bo, B—u, bu—” 

“Lenore,” says Paul, very gravely, “however you may choose to 
ignore the fact, you know, as well as I do, that Scrope is a grown 
man, and a disgustingly good-looking one. Swear to me to be as little 
alone with him as possible—swear to me not to flirt with him!” 

“Make me swear not to give him a popgun, or play ‘ tip-cat’ with 
him! It would be much more rational,” answers Lenore, derisively. 
(Paul turns away.) “Do not be vexed,” she cries, very gravely, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. “If it will give you the least grain of pleas- 
we, I will promise to cut him out-and-out, henceforth and forever. I 
will not even say ‘Good-morning’ and ‘Good-evening’ to him. Do 
you think it would be any privation to me? Set me some Aarder task 
—something difficult and disagreeable to do—against you come back, 
for your sake! Perhaps it will make the enormous days go a little 
quicker.” Her eyes fill with tears as she speaks ; the sea-gulls scream, 
and Paul sighs heavily. “I hope it is not a bad omen,” she says, 
winking away the drops from her curled lashes ; “ but you are the first 
person or thing that ever succeeded in making me cry. I never could 
ery over books, or at plays, or when people died; I did not know that 
Thad any tears about me, till I met you.” 

“Lenore!” (half indignantly, half hurt), “ what a more than doubt- 
fal compliment !” 

“I will never pay it you again,” she says, with confident hopeful- 
ness. “ Henceforth, my life will be all plain-sailing: I see it as clearly 
as that shining water of yellow light behind the steamer out there. 
You must tell your father” (speaking between joke and earnest) “ that 
20 one has ever thwarted or contradicted me all my life, and that he 
Must please to follow suit.” 

Paul smiles rather sadly, and shakes his head: “I am afraid he 
Would answer that neither has any one ever thwarted or contradicted 
him all his life, and that you must please to follow suit.” 





A pause. 

“ What is there so obnoxious about me?” cries Lenore, suddenly 
turning away from the grave, and facing her lover with a flushed, | 
proud face. ‘Why should he object to me so strongly, as I see you 
think he will?” 

“God knows! Perhaps he will not! Who can answer for the 
freaks of a man possessed by the twin devils of gout and Calvin?” 

“T have no money, certainly; but neither have nine-tenths of the 
women that men marry, and no one thinks of getting up to forbid the 
banns.” 

“ Quite true.” 

“T come of a good and a healthy stock; we never run away with 
our neighbors’ wives, or have D. T., or go mad!” 

“That is more than I can say for us! At least, we do not go 
cracked ; but we occasionally indulge in the other two pastimes you 
mentioned.” 

“T am not a flirt.” 

“No?” (more interrogatively than assentingly). 

“ Nor fast.” 

“ No—o” (rather slowly and doubtfully). 

“Tam not fast,” she repeats, stoutly; “how can I be? I do not 
hunt; I do not drink hock and seltzer for breakfast ; I do not smoke,” 

“Good Heavens, I should hope not!” 

“Make me out as nice as you can to your people, even at the ex- 
pense of strict veracity,” says Lenore, coaxingly. “Indeed” (with a 
little air of complacency), “‘ by softening a shadow here and striking 
out a light there, I really describe very well.” 

“Even without that process,” says Paul, with a proud smile. 

“For instance,” continues she, with a deepened color, and a 
shamed, though defiant laugh, “ you need not enter into detail with 
regard to the peculiar circumstances that attended our first meeting.” 

“ J should think not !” (very much accentuated). 

“T do not see what necessity there is for so much emphasis,” re- 
joins Lenore, rather offended ; “it was a bad joke, because, thanks to 
Frederick’s imbecility and your straightlacedness, it failed. If you 
had been a different kind of man, and it had succeeded, it would have 
been a good one.” 

“ Good or bad,” says Paul, with a promising forestalling of marital 
authority in his voice, “I shall be very much obliged if you will not 
repeat it while I am away, Lenore.” 

For a moment she looks mutinous ; then, at the sight of the green 
sea, the steamers, and the thoughts that both suggest, melts utterly. 
“T will not—I will not!” she cries, eagerly. “Do you think I shall 
have time for jokes? I shall spend all my days and all my nights in 
trying to be a really nice girl by the time you come back. A really 
nice girl,” she repeats, dreamily. “I have been called a tall girl, and 
an odious girl, and a sharp girl, and now and then a deuced handsome 
girl; but never to my recollection, in all my life, have I been called a 
nice girl.” 

“ Poor Lenore!” (stroking her bright hair), “ strange to say, you 
have at last found some one to think you nice.” 

“ Have I?” (looking quite at sea). “ Who?” 

“Who? Why J to be sure,” 

“ You /” (shaking her head). “Oh no, you do not.” 

It is a flat contradiction; but it does not sound rude. He does 
not asseverate. Bewitching, charming, maddening—she is all these ; 
but “nice?” The epithet has a domestic, home-keeping, quiet sound, 
that does not seem to fit her. , 

“TI must practise being lady-like, and gentle, and sweet, against I 
see your people, or these virtues will sit as uneasily on me as an ill- 
made cloak,” slie says, with a rather anxious laugh. 

“Do not be in any hurry to see my people,” cries Paul, hastily. 
“Tam not. I had far rather keep you to myself.” 

“Would you? Do you know” (taking his hand, and smiling 
softly), “I have been vexing myself with the thought that, try as I 
may, I never can give you all my life? There must always remain 
eighteen years in which you have had neither part nor lot, and in 
which other men have. I cannot, indeed” (laughing a little), “ accuse 
myself of having ever been over-ciyil to your sex; but once I gave a 
man a bunch of violets, and once I got up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing to see another man off to India. I daresay you have done many 
worse things, but I do not believe they can weigh on your mind half 
so much?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, do not let us compare notes!” says Paul, 
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with a hasty flush, while his mental eye flashes back over the occupa- 
tions of his grown-up-‘years. “Ido not want to make you believe that 
I have been worse than other men, and I have not Lawrence’s idea, 
that, by being superlatively immoral, one is more likely to win a good 
woman’s love; but still (sighing), beside your sweet white life, mine 
looks black enough. Let us cry quits, Lenore, and make a fresh 
start. If you stick to me, I swear to you that, for the future, mine 
shall be as white as yours.” 

“We shall be like two lilies on one stalk,” says Lenore, with 
levity ; but her eyes are wet. 

After all, it’ is Paul that sees Lenore off, and not Lenore Paul. 
The Dinan boat starts several hours before the Southampton one. 
The bitter “ good-bye” has really come. The passengers are step- 
ping on board, and seating themselves in the bows and on the rickety 
camp-stools on the hatchwars. Three old Frenchwomen are chatter- 
ing together, asking each other whether they are not “ fatigué par le 
vent?” Black smoke is pouring out of the little black funnel; the 
paddle-boxes, black and white like magpies—bird hateful to the 
French soul—contrast the green water that they rest on. A devoted 
Breton pére de famille is returning to his home with three red-and- 
yellow paper twirligigs in his hand; evidently his offspring number 
three. 

“ For God’s sake, do not forget me, Paul!” Lenore is saying, in a 
low, broken voice. She has one of her lover’s hands tight held in both 
hers; her face is as white as death, and the tears are pouring down it. 





less of them now; in a water-proof, quite down to her heels, she looks 
like a young grenadier—only, surely, never had grenadier so wet and 
woe-begone a face. “ Think of me every minute, even if you think 
something disagreeable. 
you! But I have not—no one; you will never hear my name, or, if 
any one does mention it, he will say no good of me: nobody ever 
does!” 

“ My dearest child, do not talk such nonsense!” says Paul, hastily, 
casting a furtive glance round to see whether any one is laughing. He 
is very miserable himself, but he is not quite so much swallowed up 
by his grief as not to retain an uneasy curiosity as to whether their 
pretty pose does not afford mirth-matter to their fellow-voyagers. He 
catches the stoker, who has just come up, streaming with perspira- 
tion, and black as night, from the lower regions, fagrante delicto. He 
is smiling, and nudging a neighbor. Mr. Le Mesurier relieves his 
mind by scowling at him. 

“T cannot stand this much longer,” says Scrope, in a suppressed 
voice, to Jemima. Mr. Scrope is unable to keep quiet; he is turning 
red and pale, and biting his lips. “ It really is too sickening. These 
ceremonies ought to be strictly private, or altogether omitted. Do 
not you think so, Miss Herrick ?” 

“ Do not look that way,” says Jemima, dryly. 

“T cannot help it; there is a sort of horrible fascination. Thank 
God, there’s the bell! Miss Jemima, why the—why, I mean, does 
no one ever cry over me?” 

“ You are not going away ?” 

“But if I were, who would? I never caused any one’s tears to 
flow in my life, except my small brother’s, when I licked him at 
school.” 

“ Be a good girl, Lenore, and do not flirt with Scrope! These are 
my last words to you. God bless you, my darling!” 

Paul has at last forgotten the rest of the company; the stoker 
may laugh his fill; he sees nothing but Lenore’s drowned blue eyes, 
and his own are not far from matching them. 

And in this fashion they part. 

END OF PART FIRST. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 





AN EPISODE OF THE BLOCKADE. 
«CY ATL-HO!” 

“Where away!” shouted the officer of the deck, and in an 
instant “all hands” were on the gui vive, as though moved by some 
electrical agency. 

“Two points on the starboard bow, sir!” 
Mr. Spriggins took the spy-glass from its bracket, and having 
rapidly but carefully scanned the horizon in the direction indicated 











She has never much regard for appearances, and she is entirely reck- | 
| across the Gulf to a point some miles southwest of Galveston, 


Oh, if I had but some one to talk of me to | 








| their destination; but, as these vessels were generally the “lame 


by the lookout at the mast-head, called the “orderly,” and quietly 
said, with the characteristic brevity of the seaman: 

“Tell the captain—black smoke—two points on the starboard, 
bow.” Then he hailed again: “Mast-head there! Can you make 
out which way that craft is standing?” 

“She is heading along the land, sir,” came back in reply. 

This little dialogue occurred on board the United States steamer 
Blank, bound with supplies to the fleet on the far Western block. 
ade. We had left the division off Mobile a few days before, and were: 
now running slong the Texan coast. At the period when the incident 
I am about to narrate took place, the blockade was maintained with 
ceaseless activity and watchfulness, and every effort made by our 
naval commanders to prevent the illicit traffic carried on with the 
rebels by vessels from the English and Spanish colonial ports, 

To feelings of patriotism and professional zeal were superadded 
the powerful incentive of prize-money, “ without which,” says Lord 
Cochrane in his autobiography, “war would lose half its attraction 
for the sailor.” 

The ports of Nassau and Havana swarmed with blockade-run- 
ners of all descriptions, mainly under the neutral flag of Britain, and ar. 
rivals and departures at these ports were of such daily occurrence ag. 
almost to pass unnoticed. Now, blockade-running on the Texan coast, 
at the period referred to, was exceedingly brisk; the plan adopted 
by the vessels engaged in it being to run from Havana to the west- 
ward; and keeping the coast of Cuba aboard, or within the marine 
league, until they reached Cape Jutias, strike suddenly from there 




























whence, by skirting the coast almost within the line of the breakers, 
they might, under cover of night, be enabled to slip into St, Luis 
Pass or Galveston. 

To guard the extensive belt of coast between the Calcasieu and 
the Rio Grande, some sixteen or twenty vessels from Admiral Farra- 
gut’s large fleet were detailed, and this force, known as the “Texas 
Division,” was distributed at certain points along the line, for the, 
purpose of intercepting the blockade-runners before they could reach 











ducks ” of the fleet, their efforts had been rewarded with but a small 
measure of success, and the blockade-running gentry must have 
laughed in their sleeves at the vain attempts made to catch them. 

The transport Blank, was a new screw-vessel, recently purchased 
into the service, and her engines, not having been manipulated bya 
certain scientific bureau chief, she was, of course, very fast. Op 
several occasions she had given such undeniable proof of great speed, 
that her worthy skipper, a patriotic volunteer, boastingly asserted 
that nothing under the “ British” flag could give the Blank the slip, 

The vessel had a small battery of seven light guns, one long rifle 
being mounted forward, and a crew of over a hundred men, a con 
siderable number of whom were marines. 

The orderly having. descended to the cabin, repeated the message 
Mr. Spriggins had given him with soldierly exactness to the skipper, 
who lazily received it with a yawn. His afternoon siesta was dis- 
turbed. “ Very well, orderly,” said he, “tell the officer of the deck 
to steer W. S. W.} W. and start the blowers. I'll be up there ina 
moment.” 

But the cry of “Sail-ho!” had brought nearly every one, not 0D 
duty, to the deck, and little groups of officers and men eagerly dis- 
cussed the question as to what the stranger’s character might be 
Some, among whom was the worthy skipper, who had now gained the 
deck, and stood near the pilot-house rubbing his eyes, held the opia- 
ion that the suspicious craft was nothing more than “one of those 
infernal, black, smoke-burning army transports, bound from General 
Herron’s division on the Rio Grande to New Orleans.” Others 
hazarded the belief that it might be a certain rebel cruiser, yclept the 
Alabama, whose advent on this coast on a previous occasion 
been signalled by the sinking of the Hatteras; but by far the 
largest number, in which “Jack” was largely in the majority, had 
made up their minds with an old tar, that “that ere craft was n 
but one of them there blockade-runners out of Cuby.” 

This last opinion, delivered by a veteran Bunsby, was soon, ins 
measure, confirmed by the movements of the stranger herself, whose 
course seemed now to be altered to the southward, for the purpos® 
of getting off-shore. . ; 

The speed of the Blank had enabled her to gain to such ® 
degree on the stranger, that in a very short time she was 
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visible without the aid of a glass. It was, however, now nearly half- 
past six o’clock, and would soon be dark, and it became very question- 
able whether or not the ‘chase would not give us the slip after all, 
gotwithstanding the manifest advantage the Blank had in point of 

We had been steering about southwest before the course was 
first altered, and now the course had been again changed to corre- 
spond with the altered movements of the supposed blockade-runner, 
always keeping her on the same compass, bearing on our off-shore 
bow. 

We were indeed rapidly gaining on her, and she would soon be in 
range of the rifle-gun, while that peculiar bum, which invariably ac- 
companies the use of the “ blowers,” was now for the first time heard 
from the engine-room, giving evidence of a powerful head of steam, 
and consequently an increased speed. In fact, the noble fabric seemed 
to be vibrating in response to the excitement stirring the pulses of 
those controlling her movements. The log showed thirteen knots. 
In half an hour we had gained upon the chase so much, that she was 
easily made out from the deck to be a long, low, side-wheel steamer, 
with one mast and tall smoke-stack, painted a bluish gray. 

The drum now sounded the call to quarters, and the battery being 
east loose, and the ship made ready for action, if necessary, the off- 
cers and crew remained silently at their stations, awaiting the orders 
of the executive officer, who, with the captain, stood near the pilot- 
house, and eagerly scanned the stranger through his spy-glass. 

We passengers were on the other side of the deck, discussing the 
probabilities, and ready to give aid in any way possible. 

“Mr, Spriggins,” said the captain, to our friend the lieutenant, 
who stood quietly at the rifle-gun, which division he commanded, 
“can you hit that fellow or scare him a bit?” 

“ll try, sir,” was the reply, and in a few moments the roar of 
the gun was heard, and the shell went whizzing and shrieking through 
the air with that unearthly sound which only a rifle-shell can make. 
The shot was a good one, though a trifle short, and the effect on the 
chase was magical. In a moment she had altered her course, and 
was now standing square for the land, which was about eight miles 
of, and dimly visible as the thickening shadows darkened about it. 


There also seemed to be some excitement on board of the stranger, 
for huge columns of whitish-black smoke rolled up from the solitary 
stack. No doubt of her character now. “ Port your helm,” said the 


captain to the quartermaster. “ There, steady, so.”” We were as 
quickly on the new course as she; and now several shells were fired 
by the ambitious Spriggins, but the increasing gloom prevented us 
from seeing with what effect. 

The game was now evident—to get inshore of us, where her shal- 
lowdraft and local knowledge would give her every advantage, ena- 
bling her to run very much closer to the Jand than we could dare to do, 
and, failing to escape under the cover of the night, to put the helm up 
and beach the vessel. It was perfectly plain that speed alone on our 
part could block this little game. The Blank gallantly responded to 
the emergency. 

We were now running directly for the land, and men were sent 
into the chains to heave the lead and give the soundings, but so great 
was the speed of the ship that this was utterly impossible, and it 
seemed certain that the vessel would strike before the man at the 
lead could even report the shoal water. We had, therefore, for some 
little time, a new source of anxiety. But the difference in the respec- 
tive speed of the two vessels had now brought the Blank within a 
quarter of a mile of the chase, and shot after shot was fired with the 
hope of disabling our bold adversary or bringing her to. All of no 
avail; she held on her course in the most determined way, and it was 
now so dark that the only guide we had were the sparks emitted from 
her smoke-stack. In a few moments more we were fairly alongside, 
she on our off-shore or port side. “ Heave-to at once or we'll sink 
you!” thundered the first luff. There was no reply; and for a brief 
moment a silence, in which you might have heard a pin drop, ensued, 
broken only by the sound of the stranger’s paddle-wheels, which 
churned the water into phosphorescent foam alongside of us; then 
tame the order, clear and sharp, “ Ready! Fire!” and a whole broad- 
side was poured into the stranger at less than half pistol-shot dis- 
tance. When the smoke cleared away, though evidently in distress, 
the brave little craft still held on her course utflinching!~ and now a 
strange mistake occurred. The Blank, under a full i :ad of steam, 
Was ranging ahead so rapidly that it was evident that, unless we 
slowed down, we would soon pass the chase. The captain rang the 


| bell to stop and back, Perhaps it was over-excitement on his part, 
perhaps he thought the chase had stopped, whatever it was he thought, 
his blunder nearly cost us the prize, for in a moment the chase had | 
shot well ahead of us, and, putting her helm hard’ over to port, was 
inshore of us in less time almost than I have taken to write this ac- 
count of it. Our leadsmen, meantime, had succeeded in sounding, 
and reported eight fathoms—it was evident we were not far from land. 
The first-lieutenant had quickly rectified his captain’s error by ring- 
ing the bell to go ahead again, but it now really seemed as if it were 
too late. I never saw a man so excited as that skipper. He fairly 
danced about, raved and swore, and for a time some of us thought he 
had lost his wits. There was no help for it, however, but to give the 
vessel all the steam possible, and trust to her overtaking and sinking 
the chase before she reached shoal water, and this we did. A few of 
the passengers had, however, arranged a little plan, which, when once 
alongside, they proposed to put into successful operation; this was 
nothing less than to go along the deck and tell each marine individu- 
ally to aim at the binnacle-light in the pilot-house of the chase. 

In fifteen minutes we were alongside again, and, I confess, the re- 
sult of this little conspiracy against the skipper’s lawful authority 
exceeded my expectations; the fire of the marines was so determined 
that the man at the wheel was wounded and his relief killed, and in a 
few minutes more the paddles slowly revolved and then stopped, a 
light appeared on the guards, and a voice cried, ‘‘ We have surren- 
dered!” A spontaneous cheer went up from every throat in our 
ship, and our engines stopped; the bold blockade-runner was ours. 
At this juncture a voice from the chains sung out, “ Anda half-three!” 


We had caught our prize just in time. 
Ricuarp M. Mean. 





ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


TT NHE system of voting by ballot, which has always prevailed in 

this country, is no doubt destined to be in force also in Great 
Britain, when another general election takes place there. It will be 
a great change from the ancient English mode of conducting elec- 
tions. The conservative element in England has loudly protested 
against it as nothing less than revolutionary; they see in the ballot 
only one more of those blows which have been within a few years 
dealt the “ venerable order of things”—one more step in the direction 
of the democratic anarchy which is to break the spell of the land- 
lord’s feudal power, and the long-accumulated wealth and dignities of 
the state Church. What its actual effect will be, it is difficult to fore- 
see. The ballot, some centuries ago, actually prevailed in England. 
It was in the exceedingly “ conservative” days of the Plantagenets 
and earlier Tudors. Singularly enough, the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth—Cromwell’s Long Parliament—voted down a proposition 
to restore secret suffrage, a-fact tending to confirm the arguments of 
those historians who claim that the Commonwealth had rather deg- 
potic than democratic tendencies. 

As has been already said in the Journat, in a recent article on 
Grote the historian, that distinguished man, forty years ago, inaugu- 
rated the custom of presenting an annual motion in the House of 
Commons in favor of the ballot; and at last, after passing through 
the usual slow and difficult process of all English reforms, it has pre- 
vailed, and will soon become a law. 

In view of this important change, it is interesting to know how 
English elections have previously been conducted. The impression 
in America, regarding this system, is very vague. It is mostly de- 
rived from such novels as “ Lothair” and “ Ralph the Heir,” wherein 
the allusions are such as only those familiar with English elections 
can readily understand. 

We propose to describe, as clearly as we may from personal ex- 
perience, what an English election is, how it is conducted, and in 
what manner it differs from our own contests, with our secret voting, 
our stump-speaking, and our committee-working. 

Of course, an English election is thoroughly English in its charac- 
teristics, and gives many hints, as all things English do, of the old 
feudal character and customs of the English nation. A large portion 
of England, especially outside of the great towns, is still subject to 
the influence of property and family prestige. There are many bor- 
oughs still empowered to send representatives to Parliament, which . 
are practically under the control of the lords of the manor, who are 
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either “returned” themselves, or are able to dictate who shall be 
chosen, from among their family, their friends, or their political 
adherents. An election is, therefore, in such districts as these, 
rather a personal than a political matter. 

There are other boroughs where the influence of two or more rival 
men of family or property, residing near by, comes into collision ; 
and here the contest is less between Whig and Tory, between one set 
of political dogmas and another, than between two men representing 
this or that lord’s or manufacturer’s “interest.” It may be remarked 
that the ballot is especially directed against this sort of influence, and 
that it is the gréat proprietors, fearing for their political power, who 
dread the bullot as possibly destructive of it. 

It is perhaps known that a member of Parliament need not be a 
resident of the electoral district which he represents ; and, as a fact, 
he often resides at a distance from his constituents. Mr. Gladstone, 
who represents Greenwich, resides in Lancashire ; and Mr. Bright, who 
represents Birmingham, lives at Rochdale, near Manchester. 

Candidates for Parliament are not chosen, as members of Congress 
are with us, by nominating conventions. It is hence much oftener 
the case in England than here, that several candidates, belonging to 
the same party, and professing identical principles, oppose each other 
at the hustings. The mode of designating candidates is by what is 
called “ requisition.” Committees of the principal party-men of the 
constituency, some time previously to the election, cast about for 
suitable candidates, and, if they are found, send them:a “ requisition,” 
or letter, asking them to “stand.” The English candidates, be it 
noted, being of a slow and deliberate nation, “stand ;” the faster, 
go-ahead Americans, “run.” The candidate is often determined on 
after consultation with the party-chiefs in London, and by reason of 
the length of his purse and his willingness to open it freely. 

The election expenses in England, which are often very heavy, are 
generally defrayed by the candidates themselves. How burdensome 
is the expense of getting into Parliament and having the honor to 
legislate, without pay, for the empire, may be gathered from the state- 
ment of Bernal Osborne, in the recent ballot debate, that an election 
for Sudbury, in Suffolk, cost eighty thousand pounds, while an election 
as town-councillor in Waterford, Ireland, cost fifteen hundred pounds. 
Pernaps a fair estimate of the average expense of a borough election 
would be from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand dollars. This ex- 
pense includes treating, cost of committees, printing, etc., hiring of 
drummers, carriages on election-days, pay of agents, the divided cost 
of the hustings and polling-booths, with a list of “ incidentals” and 
sundries, which must be very discouraging to the ambitious aspirant 
of limited means. Now and then a candidate refuses to bear these 
expenses ; and if he is a man valuable to the party, who is anxiously 
desired by the constituency, his expenses are provided for by sub- 
scriptions either in the constituency itself or the nation at large. It 
was in this way that John Stuart Mill, who is a poor man, was elected 
for Westminster, in 1866, and by which he was supported, though 
defeated, in 1868; and, at the last election, John Bright refused, 
from principle, to be mulcted for his expenses, and was returned by 
the subscriptions of his political friends, 

The candidate having been, for one reason or another, determined 
upon, and the requisition accepted, the “ campaign ” opens, not unlike 
ours, by the dissemination of pamphlets, the posting of placards, and 
the holding of meetings at which the candidate presents himself, and 
gives expression to his “ views” on “ the great issues of the day.” It 
is customary, for any one who chooses, to send him written questions, 
which he answers in detail at the public meetings. 

These meetings are, in many places, more stormy and uproarious 
than with us, notwithstanding our reputation, in England, for exuber- 
ant rowdyism. It sometimes happens that the crowd refuses to hear 
the candidate speak, “ packs” the meeting, takes possession of the 
platform, and proceeds to nominate a chairman, and organize in the 
interests of the opposing candidates. It is often no easy place of 
dignity to assume “the chair” in these meetings. The chairman is 
sometimes hustled about in a very unceremonious way, and finds him- 
self suddenly precipitated from his place of state into a very disre- 
spectful crowd indeed. 

The meetings naturally become more and more warm as the time 
of election approaches, not seldom, especially in the manufacturing 
towns, culminating in serious disturbance and even riot. These dis- 
turbances are not, either, always the result of a conflict of political 
interests or principles. They arise from mere personal championship. 











One side and the other have espoused a name, and are ready to fight 
each other and precipitate a riot, rather for a hero of the moment— 
whom, perhaps, they have never seen till within a week—than for the. 


rights of a Briton and the principles of magna charta. A notorious © 


practice is that of hiring a band of “lambs,” to do the pugnacious 
part of the electioneering ; importing a force of roughs from the towns 
into the villages and boroughs, to keep in check the opposite side, 
and defend the candidates at the meetings and on the hustings. This 


is, indeed, one part—and no light part—of the expenses with which 


many of the candidates are burdened. 

It is not surprising that there are occasions when the “lambs” 
exceed their ostensible functions and their supposed instructions, and 
use their force and numbers to overawe and intimidate their oppo 
nents; this is most frequently the case in Ireland, where it is not 
rare for the polls to be guarded and possessed by one party to the 
exclusion of the other. 

“ Nomination-day” is an “ institution” with which we, in Amer 
ica, are quite unfamiliar. It is, however, a very ancient custom in 
England, and is about to be swept away by one of the clauses of the 
ballot bill, Nomination-day has, indeed, hitherto been the official 
election-day, the subsequent polling being supplementary, and to prove 
the result of the nomination. Nomination takes place several days 


before the polling of the votes. The “ hustings” are erected in some — 


open space in the city or village, and comprise a large wooden shed, 

closed overhead and behind, and open in front; it is divided into three 

compartments, the central one being destined for the stand of the: 
mayor, sheriff, town-clerk, and other officials, while the compartments 

on either hand are devoted to the candidates and principal adherents of 

the two parties. In front of the hustings is a large, open space, often 

a hill or knoll rising from the booth, where the crowds of the electors 

(and non-electors, too, for that matter) assemble, the partisans of each 

candidate gathering on the side of the hustings where his compart 

ment is. 

On the appointed day, crowds of the lower class may be seen 
pouring toward the hustings in great numbers, women and children 
being quite as numerous as the free and independent male Britons, whe 
are to exercise the great rightof theday. The mayor attends prompt 
ly at the designated hour, accompanied by the sheriff and town-clerk, 
and wearing the heavy gold chain, which is the insignum of his office, 
about his neck. Soon after, the carriages, containing the candidates, 
their movers and seconders, and their principal committee-men, drive 
up to the hustings, and they descend and mount to their respective 
compartments amid enthusiastic cheering. Their appearance, with 
uncovered heads, in the front of the hustings-booth, is the signal for 
a general and deafening uproar, both parties alternately cheering titeir 
own hero, and hissing and groaning his opponent. The crowd is 
almost always at first good-natured; and that running banter and 
chaffing, in which the English townsman excels, goes on at the ex- 
pense of the candidates and of each other. 

Partial order being restored, the mayor proceeds to read the writ 
of election, a formidable parchment,: beginning, “ Victoria, by the 
grace of God,” etc., and which is held up for him by the clerk. The 
uproar is such that his voice is not heard, and only the movement of 
his lips is seen. When he concludes, he calls upon the persons ia 
one of the compartments to “nominate.” Whereon some well-todo 
dignitary of the party called upon proceeds to take off his hat, wipe 
his face nervously, and, in a long and eulogistic harangue, nominates 
“his honored friend” So-and-so as “a fit and proper candidate for 
Parliament.” He is seconded by another “solid man” of the same 
party in another long and eulogistic harangue; which over,,a similar 
process is gone through by the chief men of the other party. 

Then the time comes for the candidates to address their would-be 


constituents, to make their confession of faith, and to announce their - 


intentions, if they are so happy as to be returned by a free and enlight 
ened constituency to the Imperial Parliament. This duty must be one” 
of the most disagreeable and difficult which these honorable gentle 
men are called on to perform; for they are hooted and cheeredy 
cheered and hooted, so that only Titanic lungs can raise the voice” 


above the din. Fights in the crowd distract the constituency from 


the words of wisdom; there is a cry or false alarm, which causes” 


these pearls to be lost upon those for whom they are intended. He 
is a lucky candidate who concludes his harangue without having his: _ 


hat knocked off with a turnip or a stone, or who manages to 
home without his carriage being jostled or overturned. 
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The speeches over, the mayor calls for a “ show of hands ”’ in favor 
of one of the candidates. Instantly the whole section of the crowd 
ranged below and around the booth where this candidate is becomes 
a thick forest of uplifted hands—large hands and small, male and 
female, high and low, These hands remain quivering and shaking in 
the air till the mayor, passing across the hustings, and taking a good, 
long scrutiny, has formed an estimate of their numbers. Returning 
again to his booth, he calls for a show of hands in favor of the other 
apdidate ; another forest of hands, on the otbdr side, appears, the 
frst showing few or none; the crowd seems very evenly divided in 
position, an even line running down their centre to the mayor’s box. 
That functionary passes round, forms his estimate, and returns to his 
booth again. 

Then, for once, there is breathless silence, as he declares that the 
show of hands has been in favor of Mr. or Sir or Lord So-and-so. 
Pandemonium breaks loose again, more demoniac than before; the 
cheers are hoarser and louder, the hisses more vigorous and piercing. 
Unless there is almost unanimity in the “ show of hands,” the party 

t whom the mayor’s decision is made, at once “ demands a poll” 
m behalf of the overruled candidate. The mayor thereon orders that 


mm guch a day—several days thence—a poll shall be taken, to decide ‘|’ 


whether the show of hands correctly represents the will of the con- 
stituency. 

Nomination-day is very likely, ‘n many English towns, to be at- 
tended with riot and violence. We have been in the hustings-booths 
when the crowd has divided into two hostile groups, throwing stones 
ud sticks of wood at each other, and when the missiles came flying 
into the hustings over our heads, threatening to brain the high re- 
spectabilities assembled there. The voting on the subsequent polling- 
tay is very simple. Various inns or small shops, or, in some cases, 
mall buildings especially erected for the purpose, are chosen, where 
the election officers receive the votes of the electors. The voting is 
done viva voce, the previously made-up electoral register showing who 
we entitled to vote, and each elector stating his name, and at the same 
time declaring his choice, which is duly recorded in presence of the 
dection officers and the challengers on the opposite sides. The result 
of the voting is placarded in prominent places every hour or two, and 
the excitement waxes warmer and warmer as the hour for closing the 
pilsapproaches, All the carriages and hacks obtainable are brought 
into requisition to convey infirm, distant, or indifferent voters to the 
polls. 

The scene in an English town, on election-day, as may be ima- 
ged, is a very lively one; but we should advise the visitor, on these 
eeasions, not to be too curious, and by no means to mingle with the 
tough crowds which are constantly careering through the streets. 


Grorce M. Tow ez. 





BIRD-SHOOTING ON THE COAST OF NEW 
JERSEY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GRANVILLE PERKINS. 


pe entire ocean-front of New Jersey, from Sandy Hook to its 
corresponding point known as Cape May, is made up of long 
lines of sandy deposits, occasionally broken by inlets, and diversified 
by bays and lagoons, presenting a strange, and at first sight repulsive, 
combination of shallows and bars, mingling in interminable confusion. 
The water sometimes becomes confined in small harbors, into which 
‘mpty miniature rivers, some of the largest of which afford tolerable 
Mavigation for boats of very small proportions. Against this low, 
broken coast the surf of the stormy Atlantic, even on the calmest 
days, beats with inquietude, and, when the storm rages, the angry 
wayes plunge spitefully into the low banks, twisting the sand-heaps 
nto every variety of form, and, in night, in the wantonness of its 
Power, often changing the véry face of the landscape. 

_ in the “ olden times” the light-houses, placed here and there along 
the “ desolation,” were not § to be erected to welcome the 
homeward-bound vessel to a safe anchorage, but to announce danger, 
fot there was no hospitality to ships at AbLsecu or Barnegat. 

The lands in the vicinity havé apparently but little soil worth cul- 
timation ; there are tpt bo ty! ecadionally met With, which, by an 
tion of “ moss-bunkers ” and “ horseshoes,” cliange from arid- 





to suggestive loam; but, when the fertilizing qualities of these 


“queer fish” escape in fetid gas, or disappear through the bottom. 
less sand, the fitful dream of vegetation vanishes away. Then assumes 
again the supremacy of salt-ribbed grass, which is not only valueless 
to man or quadruped, but even defies the nippers and untiring indus. 
try of the fiddler-crab. 

But with time there has been found a charm about these waste 
places which makes them, to the constantly-increasing populations 
which gravitate in and around our great metropolis, a haven of never- 
ending consolation. The strong, untiring arms of steam have almost 
robbed the coast gf much of its marine terrors, while the jutting. 
banks of sand are being crowded with costly residences. Taste and 
fashion have carried their votaries down to these surf-beaten shores, 
that they, the votaries, may be invigorated with the fresh, life-inspir- 
ing breezes which come from across the sea. The surf, which was 
once ‘the harbinger of evil, is now the nursery of health; while the 
repulsive’ coast, in addition, is found to be thecentre of “ feeding- 
grounds”’ which attract the inexhaustible wealth of the ocean, and 
the lagoons and sluggish streams are alive with every variety of 
feathered aquatic gauie that ‘tempt the appetite and encourage manly 
sports. 

While the sea-coast of New Jersey has become known to the 
fashionable world within a comparatively recent date, the country in its 
isolated condition was, and has been for scores of years, the céntre of 
a primitive people, who have lived pleasantly and thrived abundant- 
ly ; who, without being sailors, are pretty good seamen, and, without 
being husbandmen, glean treasures from the earth—a kind of am- 
phibious humanity, almost as much at home on dry land as its repre- 
sentatives are on the water. These primitive people find a paying 
business in furnishing New-York City and much of the outside world 
with fish, are kind and hospitable, and not given to the indulgence in 
conventionalities which are considered so essential where more arti- 
ficial manners prevail. 

The amateur .and accomplished sportsman have alike an ad- 
mirable field for their pursuits on this southern Jersey coast ; inde- 
pendent of the unsurpassed fishing, the number of aquatic birds, which 
visit the vicinity each successive month of the passing summer and 
fall, is almost beyond calculation. Hence it is that the true Nimrod 
finds no difficulty, in company with his well-trained setter, in select- 
ing his field and his game, and, sauntering away from the busy crowd, 
he indulges his love for Nature and gratifies his ambition for sport, by 
finding the reward of his labors at nightfall to be a well-filled bag, 
each individual specimen contained therein suggesting some remi- 
niscence of a good shot, or of an unexpected trait of sagacity in 
his faithful hunting-companion, his dog. ° 

The tyro who, pent up in the city the long year, and very sensibly 
rushes into the wilds we speak of to spend his short vacation from 
busines:, and who knows little of the practical use of the gun, finds 
no difficulty, after he has overloaded his weapon with powder and 
shot, in bringing down innumerable victims to his prowess, for for- 
tune most frequently favors him with the privilege of tiring into great 
flocks of curlews, snipe, or meadow-larks.. To this excitement is 
added the novelty of threading the creeks and water-courses in some 
primitive skiff, or dug-out, the awkwardness of their construction 
and difficulty of their management adding relish to the expedition. 

Among the few birds which are abundant in summer, the snipe is 
the most delicious to eat, and most individualized in its peculiarities, 
and so easily approached, if any attention is paid to its habits, that 
the sportsman must be most indifferent who fails to meet with some 
success, The red-breasted snipe, which is a favorite with amateurs, 
because less wary than other shore-birds, come in flocks, and settle 
upon the mud-flats and sand-bars, and soon become so engaged in the 
business of procuring food, that they will often‘allow a boat to ap- 
proach sufficiently near to give its occupants an opportunity to fire 
with destructive effect. Yet, for all this easy killing of the game we 
speak of, “a crack snipe-shot,” that is, a person who will take them 
singly and successfully, is good against all other birds: "The curlew 
is also a favorite, and combines in its capturé some-of the excitement 
attending the chase after fish. With a favorable breeze, to send the 
well-trimmed boat over the bay, and the curlews plentiful enough to 
be brought within gunshot, hours of enjoyment are obtained that 
leave pleasant reminiscences for the remainder of one’s life. If hunted 
in the lagoons and marshes, they are exceedingly shy, and difficult to 
approach; but if a curlew happens to be wounded, its screams of 
pain and for succor will bring its companions to its rescue, and their 
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ANTWERP AND RUBENS. 








devotion under these circumstances is often the cause of their un- 
timely death. 

The meadow-larks, which we naturally associate with the high and 
dry fields, find attractions in the barren places of New Jersey, and, 
along with that traditional glutton of rice and other farinaceous seeds, 
the reed-bird, make the vicinity of their temporary homes musical 
with their sweet notes, and afford most animated sport. 

Common to all regions filled with game, there is the hunter, who, 
regardless of the healthful excitement and the unfoldings of the 
secrets of Natu@ enjoyed by the refined and cultivated sportsmen, 
makes the pursuit one of business, and to whose unsentimental in- 
dustry the people of our cities are indebted for so much palatable 
food. These men are generally possessed of good-nature, are quiet, 
and fond of being alone. They work hard, and are satisfied with 
moderate gains. They are great favorites with “hunters,” who 
exhaust their energies in talking about the pleasures of wading 
through the swamps, plunging across mud-banks, fighting mosquitoes, 
and shooting on the wing, when in search of game, but who really 
have no other actual ambition than to waste their time in idleness, 
in their hearts the while laughing to scorn the enthusiast who works 
all day for game that, they say, can be bought fora song. Let one 
of these idlers come suddenly upon a “ pot-hunter” at work in the 
woods, who will dispose of the fruits of his industry for moderate 
reward in money, and you will witness the next hour anaddition to 
the “ settlement” of “a knowing one,” who, overborne with game, 
will, for long hours, grow eloquent over his extraordinary experiences, 
accidents, and escapes, suffered by him while securing the contents 
of his well-tilled bag. ; 

The country-store, dignified with the possession of the post-office, 
in these amphibious towns, is the true centre of gossip—set up in 
some old-fashioned building erected in part of pine scantling and the 
wrecked pieces of stranded ships, while the cozy manner the goods 
all are stored away is highly suggestive of the economy of space 
so observable in the cabin of an Albany sloop. Salt and silks, 
tenpenny nails and gay calico, sweet crackers and pickles, tacks and 
nutmegs, sugar and carbolic soap, all mingle in general confusion. 
Here are carried on traffic and gossip; and the successful magnate, 
who has suddenly filled his pockets to overflowing by some unusual 
luck in catching sheepshead or Spanish mackerel, will spend his money 
with the most gentlemanly disregard of economy, and gossip for 
hours, stretched on a pile of merchandise or the counter, so that.the 
corroding effect of saline fogs and salt-water on jeans, satinets, and 
cow-hide boots, may be conveniently studied by-the casual customer. 

The “ old inhabitants” of this Jersey coast take great pride in 
their locality, which is often illustrated in very characteristic ways. 
It was at one of these country-store gatherings that a learned cockney 
from New York attempted a general lecture on the voracity of ani- 
mals of the feline sp , more especially of the tiger-kind. A repre- 
sentative of Barnegat beach, who was present, listened a while with 
unconcealed impatience, and finally broke forth after the following 
fashion : 

“Thar’s no use to talk to me about them tigers for fighting and 
biting; they ain’t any thing that may be compared to a well-grown 
blue-fish. He's an animal, if he hasn’t got claws, that can whip any 
thing of his size, and something over. In fact, a regular blue-fish is a 
natural enemy of every fish not superior to him in size, and goes 
about, as Satan does in Scripture, seeking whom he may devour. 
Nothing swallowable comes amiss to him. He gorges himself with 
bits of sea-weed and junk-bottles, and then gobbles up clam-shells and 
gravel-stones to aid his digestion. The tiger is nothing to a blue-fish, 
in t’aring things to pieces. Why, a shoal of moss-bunkers or porgies, 
disporting in the sea, will be cut to shreds in no time by a dozen blue- 
fish. | He’s clipper-built, he is ; and, when doing his work, will spring 
at his fodder, dash around it like a mad cat, and, in a few seconds, 
kill, waste, and devour more than his own weight, driving every_living 
thing from the vinity but the tautog—tbat black rascal having sense 
enough to hide away in sand-holes and. under the rocks until the 
yarthquate is over. And when the blue-fish has got a surfeit, and 
you would suppose you couldn’t drive a point of a knife into hig body 
with a -hammer, he will dash at a bone bait, seize it, and, when you 
haul him up, he will give you a few nabs at your hands and legs, just 
to let you know that his appertite is insatiable even in-death. Talk 
about tigers! what are they for fighting and eating, to a clipper-built 
blue-fish ?” 








The game pursued is, for the most part, not native to these shores, % 


visiting the coast only as annual trysting-places, and hence cag ~ 
scarcely be exterminated. Each year it comes in abundance, and ~ 
hence hunting and fishing must remain a permanent attraction of 
these sandy shallows, Absecom Creek and Beach, the scene of our 
illustrations, are near Atlantic City, in the county of the same name, © 
They may be reached from New York by the New-Jersey Southern 
Railway to Atco, thence by the Camden and Atlantic road, or from 


Philadelphia direct by the latter route. 
T. B. Tuonrz, 





ANTWERP AND RUBENS. 
ANTWERP, Jung, 1871. 
NTWERP, apart from the cathedral, the pictures of Rubens, 
and the silk-weavers, is not a centre of great interest to the 

lover of the picturesque. It is as clean as a Dutch city, and for the 
most part sufficiently modernized to destroy its worth to a lover of ~ 
the vestiges of the middle ages. It does not equal the cathedral-towns ~ 
of France; Rouen is far more medieval. But it has a fine gallery of 
pictures, it has a beautiful cathedral, it holds the masterpieces of 
Rubens; it has his tomb, and it is rich, likewise, in specimens of 
Vandyck and with the remoter glory of Quintin Matsys, the Black- 
smith of Antwerp, whose brush was as close to the fact of Nature as 
a photograph. 

The glory of Rubens’s genius especially shines at Antwerp. As 
the world goes to Venice to know the splendor of Titian’s art, so it 
must go to Antwerp tc know the glory of Rubens, for it is not at 
Paris, in the Louvre, nor even at Brussels, that one can see the best 
of the mighty and prodigal hand of the princely painter of Antwerp, 
Rubens was a man of the world; he lacked the concentration of the 
men who have been most exclusively devoted to art; what he ac 
complished is the result of the superabundance of his genius, which 
was surprisingly free and powerful in execution, and quite inex ~ 
haustible in invention. His pictures seem to be not so much the 
product of laborious effort as of gigantic play. At Antwerp we have 
two masterpieces—one the famous “Descent from the Cross,” the 
other is the altar-piece, painted expressly for his tomb, representing, 
in fact, members of his family—himself as St. George in armor, his 
two wives as Martha and Magdalene, and his daughter and father, 
the last as St. Jerome, while his niece and his grandfather are intro- 
duced “ in character,” and all together make one of the most gorgeous 
pictures that has ever come from the hand of the illustrious painter. 
This chapel-tomb, so magnificent with the glory of painting and daz” 
zling with the polished marble of the sculptor, is still in the posses 
sion of the descendants of the Rubens family. The altar-piece over 
his tomb is probably the richest production of bis genius, the work 
upon which he labored longest, and in it his palette seems to have 
been the most splendid ; you would say not even Titian’s canvas glows 
with a more sumptuous and imperial harmony of magnificent color. 
Rubens was a painter of rose-flesh ; and voluptuous, often gross, forms 
seem to have been as easily painted by him as bubbles that are blown 
by children—both alike pearl-hued, iridescent, and floating in light 
Speaking of children, Rubens’s cherubs are the lightest and fattest 
bits of sportive animal life that have ever been seen on canvas,. 
who seemed to revel in painting the great, gross, white-and-rose, god- 
desses of his Flemish heaven, was unquestionably delicate and charm 
ingly frolicsome in his pictures of children, which he scattered in the 
silvery clouds of his enormous allegorical compositions that are s& 
perb, full of invention, but too material, too expressive of supem 
abundance of flesh, to rejoice the eye of Americans accustomed to 
the spiritual types of girlhood which live not less in. reality then i 
the pages of Poe and Hawthorne. But such is the amplitude and mag- 
nificence of Rubens’s style, such is the unequalled prodigality of his 
sense of the splendor of the surfaces of things, that it soon, captivates 
the most dainty taste, and one follows him from gallery to gallery; 
laden with recollections of his pictures, which are rich with barbaric 
and pontifical magnificence and the wealth of the fabulous East. ; 

Rubens was, in fact, «kind. of anibh: Ceenoonn ihe oP 2 
same princely and joyous love of the spectacular an festive aspects 
of life, while he was occasionally, if less noble than the br: pt Vene 
tian, far more delicate. Nothing can excel the flesh-painting. f some” 
of his faces and figures. At Amsterdam, at the Hague, at B 
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gpd at Antwerp, there are portraits, and especially his portraits of 
women, which are as vivid and delicate in color as the heart of a rose, 
snd not less soft and exquisite in texture than the flower of love. 

The picture over his tomb, which is among pictures what Cham- 
pertin is among wines, warm and profound, lodging in the memory 


no hint, no expression of our modern epoch, or of democracy, is to 
be found in all the decorative and dramatic painting with which he 


added to the magnificence of kings. 
EvcGenge Benson, 





the recollection of the most generous hours of life, is the most 
dightfully painted of any of his pictures. His “St. Catherine” in 
the gallery at Antwerp is more like a bouquet of flowers ; it has more 
of the silver-and-rose tints of his matchless pencil; but the altar- 
piece over his tomb is more profound and rich, comparable to Titian 
in the grandest and richest organ-tones of his unsurpassed genius as 
a colorist. 

Rubens is the glory of Antwerp; and one of the most commercial 
cities has spared no expense to do honor to its two most illustrious 
citizens, Rubens and Vandyck. The colossal statues of both occupy 
the principal squares of the city ; the colossal bust of Rubens is like- 
vise in the garden of the museum, his old chair is preserved in a 
gass case, and his house is pointed out to the stranger three cen- 
tries after it sheltered the sumptuous painter. 

The world may be said to flock to Antwerp to see Rubens’s “ De- 
sent from the Cross,” which is admitted to be one of the supremest 
productions of artistic genius. Of this great picture it is difficult 
to speak. It is one of those supremely felicitous productions; it 
displays so much knowledge, it is so easy, and broad, and simple, 
in effect; it is, in a word, so felicitous in all the pictorial ele- 
nents of the subject, that the written expression of appreciation of 
the work must seem extravagant to all but those who have stood in 
the cathedral and looked up to that painted drama of the tragedy of 
the cross, The greatest painters have looked at it, and praised the 
ioop of the body of the dead Christ, the action and expression of the 
mazed and distressed group about the cross, the superb harmony of 
the color of the picture. We cannot do more. We can only add 
that no copy, not even the little copy or study by the master himself 
in the gallery at Antwerp, can give one an adequate conception of the 
wt,of the style, of the drawing and color, of this wonderful picture. 

Rubens was probably one of the most naturally magnificent gen- 
tlemen that ever lived; Ruskin very rightly mentions Rubens and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as true gentlemen born out of the purple. Every 
thing about Rubens seems to be munificent and joyous, and he had a 
delightful confidence in painting his wives in character, and in the 
most sacred character, too, which, hurtful as it must have been to 
the religious impression of his sacred subjects upon unindulgent 
malists, adds very much to their interest, now that what little sacred- 
mss they had has entirely gone with the decline of the faith they 
we supposed to celebrate. Rubens painted his wives, the members 
of his own household, with far more frankness, with less squeamish- 
tess, than any painter, save the early German painters, who has ever 
lived. He has portrayed them in every conceivable subject; and not 
theleast excellent part of all his pictures is precisely this portrait-ele- 
nent, an interest which they now possess from the way he painted the 
heads and figures, the back, the bosom, the arms, of the persons he 
tetually knew and loved. The portrait of his second wife, at the 
Tague—smiling and fresh-looking she is, too, loaded with jewels—is a 
vey charming picture, as vivid to-day, two centuries after it was 
fainted, as if new from an easel yesterday. But Rubens was too 
Prolific, too careless, and his fame suffers from the many disgusting 
id slightly-covered and enormous canvases which bear his name in 
the churches and galleries of Europe. The dirty and monstrous ele- 
ment of Flemish character and genius, which was brilliant and re- 
fned in Teniers, and shocking and stupid in the modern Belgian, 
Wirtze, whose pictures are shown in Brussels, has done harm to the 
tame and fame of Rubens; and it is this element which makes his 
pictures so obnoxious to women. Few ladies ever honestly admire 

He is too promiscuous; he has squandered himself too 
much. He is in reality the last painter of kings and priests; he nat- 
wally lived amid the sumptuosities of life; he was gorgeous, and he 
tought for every thing exuberant, and he found it close to him. He 
"the most expansive of painters, and as such wholly antecedent to 
he order of ideas which shape our modern life. He was born in 
W597. His family was of importance, and it remains a proud fam- 
lytothis day. He visited England and Italy, studied painting among 
the Italians, was ambassador to Philip III. of Spain. He spent the 
st years of his life at Antwerp, and lived in a style of great mag- 

He was one of the naturally high-born among men, and 
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HE black tulip—the despair of all florists and the dream of French 
poets—has not yet been accomplished, and, until that is done, 
flowers must be considered as true children of joy, unable, by Nature’s 
decree, ever to assume the garb of mourning. But, with that sole 
exception, they are dressed in every hue and tint which the eye of 
man is adapted to perceive, and their splendor decks the earth with a 
carpet of matchless variety. Nature shows here, a'so, her wondrous 
skill in harmonizing contrasts and blending colors which, applied by 
man, would shock good taste and offend the eye. In an Alpine mead- 
ow, the richest mosaic composed of a thousand colors, there is not a 
single ill-matched shade, and in each single flower, however variegated 
it may appear at first glance, the same sweet harmony blends all the 
hues into a picture of perfect beauty. 

How are these colors produced? If we take a tiny flower from 
the fields, and carefully place a thin slice, cut from its petals, under 
the microscope, we shall find that the membrane, of which the cella 
consist, is perfectly colorless, but that each tiny drop of liquid in 
each cell has the color of the flower. In white flowers this liquid is 
perfectly colorless, and the whole texture appears, under the glass, 
transparent and clear, the white color being only the result of the 
refraction of light, which gives the same appearance to glass globes 
and goblets at adistance. If the cells, as sometimes happens, contain 
nothing but air, the whiteness becomes hard but brilliant, the flower 
itself appears dry, and, when touched, gives out a rustling sound. 
Thus, the bright, white petals of some amaranths consist of colorless 
cells, filled with air, and formed by stout, stiff membranes. 

Not unfrequently, however, this liquid is colorless, and yet the 
flower bears brilliant hues on the outside. In these cases, tiny globes 
are found floating about in the liquid, very much like the diminutive 
bodies which circulate in blood, and differ in each animal. The larger 
the number of these globules, the richer and deeper is the color of the 
flower: at first they are all green, and hence the buds of all flowers 
appear green ; then tliey assume a faint hue, which gradually deepens, 
and finally corresponds with the color of the full-blown flower. 

These same green globules are found in the cells of every part of 
@ plant, and are well known under their Greek name of chlorophyl, 
or leaf-green. This delicate coloring-material has the remarkable 
peculiarity that it never appears in a state of solution in a living 
plant, but either in the shape of small grains, or globules, or as rib- 
bon-like stripes. The globules, again, are sometimes solid, and then 
the tiny sphere is filled with starch or wax; this is the case in nearly 
all leaves. At other times, they are hollow spheres, consisting of an 
incredibly delicate, colorless membrane, but are lined with a thin 
coating of chlorophyl; such globules are found in the less perfect 
children of Flora, in mosses, alge, and fuci. In no instance, more- 
over, is chlorophy! found pure; it is invariably mixed with white 
wax, to which it seems to adhere. 

This green coloring-matter is, finally, emphatically the offspring 
of light; plants vegetating in darkness are pale, etiolated, and sickly, 
Hence the unpleasant appearance of the long, whitish shoots, which 
potatoes will send out when they sprout in dark cellars. If a few 
stragglers reach a window—and they make often most amusing and 
desperate efforts to reach the opening—they immediately turn green, 
and assume a healthier appearance. Hence, also, the heart-leaves 
of a head of lettuce or of cabbage always remain yellowish or whitish, 
and, under a microscope, they show yellow globules of chlorophyl; 
but, as for such observations light is indispensable, they often turn 
green during the time of examination. The stronger the light in 
which a plant grows, the deeper its green color; and this is the reason 
of the richer coloring of all southern vegetation, when compared with 
that of the north. It is the same cause which changes the tender green 
of spring, 80 welcome to our weary eyes, rapidly into deeper and deeper 
shades, as the summer sun becomes more powerful and the days grow 
longer. When, on the other hand, chlorophyl, which can be easily 
obtained from plants, is exposed to certain chemical influences, it 
loses ita bright-green hue and generally becomes colorless. The 
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same process takes place in Nature during autumn; a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, combined with certain changes in the sap, affect 
the chlorophyl; and hence the leaves assume their bright livery of 
yellow, scarlet, and brown. Nor is this the case in leaves only ; but, 
as chlorophy! abounds in every part of a plant, ripening fruits also, 
subject to similar chemical influences, change the uniform green of 
unripe fruit into bright gold and crimson, purple and russet. Flow- 
ers are, of course, not excepted from the general rule, and, at the 
proper time, they also exchange the modest green of the bud for the 
brilliant colors with which their petals are adorned. 

These chemical effects are so well known that they can be arti- 
ficially produced. The beautiful blue of the campanula of our fields 
is promptly changed into pale green by exposing the flowers to the 
smoke of tobacco. The latter contains alkaline salts, and hence the 
transformation. The same cause leads to the changes in color which 
many flowers undergo as they grow older. One of the most striking 
instances is the familiar lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis); the flow- 
ers are at first light-red, or pinkish ; then they become purple or-vio- 
let, and finally blue; single plants are even occasionally found which 
display all three colors. The same change takes place in the flowers 
of the common milkwort (Zchium vulgare); and the European forget- 
me-not, unfortunately unknown on our continent, has also, at first, 
pinkish flowers, which, only after some time, assume their famous 
“ true blue,” the favorite shade of faithful lovers. 

In a few rare instances this change of colors seems to be the effect, 
not of chemical action, but simply of light and heat. A remarkable 
illustration of this exceptional class of cases is furnished by the flow- 
ers of an East-Indian tree, which is gradually becoming acclimatized 
in Southern Europe, and not unknown to our Southern States. This 
is the Hibiscus mutabilis, whose magnificent blossoms, not unlike our 
hollyhocks, last but a single day. They open with the first morning 
hour, and are then pure white; gradually, as the sun rises higher, 
they turn pink, and about noon appear red as roses; then, it seems, 
the heat of the day begins to tell upon them in conjunction with the 
intensity of the light, and by evening they shine in deep, brilliant 
crimson. When the sun sets, they close, begin to fade, and, a few 
hours later, their remains strew the ground. Not inaptly, therefore, 
have the Spaniards bestowed upon this remarkable flower the poetical 
name of “ Flor de la Vida” (the Flower of Life). 

As few flowers show but one single color—the majority shining in 
several hues at once—the question arises, How is such an effect pro- 
duced? This leads to another very striking feature in the use which 
Nature makes of chlorophyl. For, variegated flowers derive their 
colors from similarly varied liquids, or tiny globules, and the great 
marvel is that, although the walls of the cells are thin enough to 
transmit their liquid contents from one to another, and thus to sup- 
port the life of the plants, these colored substances never mingle. 
Red and blue, yellow and green atoms lie close by each other, and, 
although the liquid in which they float is incessantly passing and re- 
passing, they retain their relative position invariably, and thus pro- 
duce those delicate designs which we admire in pelargoniums, the 
so-called cuckoo-flower, and others. 

The beauty of the bright colors in which flowers delight is often 
still further enhanced by a velvety appearance, which gives special 
depth and softness to some of Flora’s favorite children. This is, 
however, a purely optical effect, produced by the reflection of rays 
from curved surfaces. In all such velvety flowers the outer cells rise 
above the level of the leaf like tiny bubbles or rounded cones ; they 
are exquisitely delicate, filled with a colorless liquid, and have mem- 
branes as transparent and bright as the purest crystal. The rays of 
the sun, falling upon these countless brilliant eminences, produce an 
astounding effect, beautiful in the extreme, and marvellous in its sim- 
plicity. The result is most striking where the flowers are violet or 
purple, and hence the special charm of pansies, sword-lilies, and 
dahlias. 

But it is not the least interesting fact connected with the beauty 
of flowers and the exquisite skill displayed by Nature in producing 
such wondrous effects by such simple means, that we are not obliged 
to resort to rare varieties or costly specimens in order to find delight 
for our eyes and food for our admiration. On the contrary, we need 
only obey the injunction to go and “ consider the lilies of the field,” 
and we shall soon find the truth of the words that “ even Solomon, in 
all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 
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ADAM DE LA HALLE. 


HE middle ages form the fecund source for the greater part of 
our modern arts and sciences. They held the germs which 
needed the correlated forces of the fifteenth century to develop into 
their present state. Astrology and alchemy were the germs that 
became, under better auspices, and for higher ends, in nobler 
the modern astronomy and chemistry. The painter of the Missal and 
Gospel, or the artificer of the costly shrines, was the rude ancestor of 
the master of the present. The Ménestrel and Jongleur, the Troubs- 
dour, Trouvére, and Minnesinger, was the forerunner of the maesipo 
of our day. 

ApaM DE LA Hate shares, with Rutebeuf and Jean Bodel, the honor 
of giving the first successful impetus to the drama in France, and of 
shaping into appreciable, and therefore popular form, the pastoral 
songs of his native province of Artois. He was born at Arras, about 
1240. His father, a poet of that city, was well known by the name 
of Maitre Henri. Adam is called the Hunchback ; but this he denis 
very indignantly : 





“* My foes against me bring a railing charge, 
They call me Hunchy—lie both wide and large.” 

In truth, it was a common nickname for the minstrel of that age. 

The young Adam passed his first years in the Abbey of Vaucelles, 
on the pretty stream of l’Escaut, not far from Cambrai. He was bred 
here for the priesthood ; he even put on the habit; but evidently his 
calling did not lie in that direction. But his time was not by any 
means wasted, for he went through the great course of the seven lik 
eral arts—grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. By the time he had mastered all the good monks of Vau- 
celles could teach him, he had reached the restless age of early man- 
hood. He quitted the quiet cloister and went back home. The first 
thing he must do was to fall in love with a certain Marie, richer in 
graces than in hard cash. His father used every effort to deter him 
from the marriage. It was in vain. Adam was in love for the first 
time, and the fever took a strong possession of him. A headstrong 
youth, he would listen to no reason from any one, and precipitately 
rushed into matrimony. The illusion passed away soon after the 
wedding. The unmarried angel became but the ordinary Marie in his 
eyes, when the cost of furnishing a home and household expenses had 
to be met. It is said that he met the crisis as too many have done— 
he abandoned his wife. It may be so. But the proof lies only im his 
burlesque account of the disillusioning he underwent in his “Jus” 
(Jeu). It certainly is not a very creditable description for him te 
write ; and one of the personages offers promptly to take his wife off 
his hands. He does not close with this offer, which shows, however, 
his levity, and the character of his age. In a few lines, after 
ward, he projects a visit to Paris, and speaks of other plans. But 
we are inclined to think that this was a strong expression of his de 
sire to be free from hastily-assumed clogs, which interfered with bis 
amusements as a gay and popular Trouvére. If he stayed at Arras, 
he could not have well abandoned his Marie. And, indeed, there wat 
much to keep him at Arras. A pleasant climate, some capital boom 
companions, music, jousts, tourneys, cours pleniéres of the graceful 
Count d’ Artois, fétes of loves and arms, all chasing each other the 
year round. Fora trouvére it was a place of royal delights. One 
of them, with a keener appreciation of this world’s enjoyments than 
reverence for holy religion, daringly represents the Deity as descend- 
ing to Arras “‘ pour y apprendre V'art de faire des chansons.” But trow 
ble was even now brooding over the joyous city. Pope Alexander IV. 
was about to disturb their peace with the roar of a portentous ball, 
addressed to the Archbishop of Saltzburg. All serfs who had vem 
tured above the sub-deaconate into holy orders were to be degraded 
and remanded to the demesne to which they belonged. How this 
could bring trouble on Arras does not distinctly appear. Perbaps- 
some holy clerks were too much given to the gai scientz. It is barely 
possible (but no record is made of it) that Adam had latterly ventured 
into holy orders. He, however, was no serf, but born of a free-citize®: 
family. ‘ ° 

Trouble, too, was brewing from the attempt to regulate the cur : 
rency. King Louis IX. had tried to force the royal coinage for the 
irregular money of the independent barons, and this confusion We 
worse confounded by a sudden levy, whether in the royal or! 
baronial interests, of twenty thousand livres tournois, Probably & 
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chaos was not materially lessened by the forcible manner in which 
the levy was gathered. Abbots and mayor, constables and people, 
were at loggerheads together. étes and solaces disappeared. Every 
trouvere was violently suspected of perpetrating each and several 
satire or epigram which was thrown in as fuel to the flame. In truth, 
they were not a tribe to keep still. One of them begins a satire 
(doubtless a stinging one, only we do not know who Audefroi and the 
abbot and William de Pau were) with this bold doggerel : 
“Sing I must, and sing I shall, 

If *tis my right to sing at all; 

If Heaven grants me songs to sing, 

Of wrongs that sinners round them fling, 

The blushes to their cheeks I'll send, 

That they their ways may yet amend.” 


But his abuse of the abbot and William de Pau, and commenda- 
tion of peace-loving Audefroi did not help matters much apparently. 
Many citizens had to leave—perhaps were banished—among them 
Pore Henri and his lively son. They went to Douai, leaving behind 
them a congiés, which insinuates that they left Arras to keep their 
veracity untainted, and to hear (what they could not in that 


« vile de plait *’) 
the pure Gospel. 

While this pretty quarrel was pending (1262-’63), Adam had de- 
lighted his friends with his rambling play “Li Jus Adan.” It is of 
value both as the earliest successful dramatic composition (the mys- 
teries excepted), and as a specimen of the language of the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Upon his own adventures he has strung to- 
gether a quantity of rambling verses, sketching, in broad lines, the 
various characters to be met with in Arras on a market-day. He 
quaintly brings in himself, his father, aue the merchant, the douce 
dame of the age, the Fisiscien, a monk, a fool or idiot, mine host; 
three fairies, with several others. Probably the humor with which he 
relates evident facts of his life gave success to it, as well as its faith- 
fal copy of every-day men about the fair. Already known as a song- 
writer, he now showed some constructive if not creative skill, and 
some ability as a musician. In the heyday of this first success he 
left, with regret, his native city. After an absence of some four or 
five years, he returned to Arras, and remained at home composing 
music, writing verses, and sérventes, probably, in attendance on the 
court of the Counts d’Artois, to whose house he was attached till 
1282. Then he went to Naples, in the train of Count Robert II., who 
followed the Duc d’Alencon with the reénforcements which Philip the 
Bold sent to the cruel Charles of Anjou. 

Clement IV., in pursuance of a tortuous policy to break up the 
house of the Hohenstauffen, had given the kingdom of Sicily (of right, 
the emperor’s) to Charles, to hold it as a papal fief. Charles had so 
tyrannized over the Sicilians that he provoked the terrible massacre 
of the Sicilian Vespers (March 29, 1282), by which he was driven out 
of the island over to Naples. There Philip sent him aid, with which 
he effected nothing of moment. 

Adam did not throw away his opportunities in this visit to the 
luxurious and joyeuse court of Naples. While there (and probably 
taking the hint from the music he heard there) he wrote, for the 
amusement of his patron, the first comic opera—the play of “‘ Robin 
and Marion,” a pastoral which immediately became popular, and sus- 
tained its popularity for a long time. It gave form and consistence 
to the common shepherd-songs, and put them into permanent shape. 
Both the chansons and the music are indebted to him, and they really 
show his genius. Whatever he touched, he gave a new life to. He 
eould not create, at least he does not evince much skill there; but he 
could vivify. In the hot, idle months at Naples, the gay and quick- 
witted trouvére strung together, upon a thread the Neapolitan music 
Suggested, the songs and airs which he had heard at home, and sang 
them for the amusement of his patron, Count Robert, who was as home- 
sick as himself. His “ Giens de Robin et de Marion” are the source 
of all the later and much-altered pastorals which ran their round into 
the final insipidity of the shepherds and shepherdesses of the last 
century. It would be a curious connection, which might be estab- 
lished through Virgil, between Theocritus and the northern Adam. 
Adam did not return with his patron, but died at Naples, about 1286, 
tnd was honored with a monument which his friend and disciple, the 
uthor of “ Li Jus de Pelerin,” says the count showed him when he 
Went to Italy. 





Adam de la Halle ranks high as a composer and poet, if we test 


him only by his own age and by the materials at hiscommand. He 
displays judgment and liveliness rather than creative skill in using 
them. His characters are humorous and drawn with much fidelity, 
and frequently remind one of the felicitous sketches in “ Pier’s Plow. 
man,” almost his contemporary, in the Malvern Hills. But the French- 
man wanted the high purpose of the English “ Plowman.” There 
is but little poetry in his “‘ Jeux,” and but.little more in bis pastorals, 
which are chiefly valuable for the style of the songs of his time. But 
there is a great deal of fun hidden away in the barbarous jargon and 
rambling verses which the gay and lively Adam le Bossu indicted be- 
tween the years of grace 1262 and 1286, 


A. A. B. 





THE KING’S SACRIFICE. 


OR seven years the drought had parched the land, 
Yet day by day the sun blazed overhead, 
A fire-eyed fiend of fire with flaming brand. 
The stretchipg worm was by toothed famine fed, 
No green thing grew, for starved men tilled the mould 
In the dry beds where once the rivers rolled. 


The fakirs of the swart, abundant gods, 
And seers, the consulters of the stars, 
In contrite sackcloth, bearing serpent-rods, 
Cleft the close air with words like scimitars: 
“The gods demand a human sacrifice— 
No rain will fall until the victim dies.” 


The wise king sat in council on his throne, 
And heard the false priests going up and down; 
“A life!” he cried. “ Must ever blood atone? 
I hate its clotted stain upon a crown. 
Yet, if I hold my peace, and, at the shrine, 
A life be offered, all the stain were mine! 


“Lo, it is somewhat more to be a king, 
Than gleam in robes of office, sit in state, 
Be first in pomps, and rule in every thing. 
To love the people, that alone is great! 
So I, to prove my love, and give you rain, 
Proclaim myself the victim to be slain!” 


The feigned wrath of their idols to assuage, 

Forth for his death they led their upright king ; 
Kind Time, the snail to youth, the bird to age, 

Had touched him lightly with its passing wing. 
Youthful in age he looked, bright-eyed, smooth-browed, 
As for the sacrifice he knelt and bowed. 


Then, while the doomsman held aloft the blade, 
A cloud, wet-laden, stole before the sun, 
And on the weapon, with a hand of shade, 
Laid dusky seizure; for the Fates had spun 
A longer, royal thread. The cloud amain 
Scattered aslant its crystal load of rain. 


So fear not thou, rather than stain thy soul, 
To yield the empty vapor of thy breath. 
Hither are years; but thither ages roll, 
Beyond the pale-lit stream of useful death. 
Better to suffer than to do a wrong; 
Fear not, O heart, to suffer and be strong! 
Henry Anse, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE summer season is ended, and from 

the mountain-sides and the ocean’s 
beaches, from quiet country retreats and fash- 
ionable watering-places, the tide has set back- 
ward to the city life of another winter. The 
breathing-spell is over until another year 
has rolled around. We are no apostle to 
preach a tirade against the flight of all who 
ean afford it, during the hot months of sum- 
mer, to rest fn lazy idleness until cooler weath- 
er allows the resumption of ordinary activi- 
ties. It is founded on good, strong common- 
sense. It is both wise and necessary to slack- 
up in the restless energy of life’s struggle 
when the thermometer is ranging in the nine- 
ties. But yet we cannot help asking why 
men and women will only listen to Nature’s 
call for rest when compelled to by the lan- 
guor and debility which forbid any active 
efforts? All the sensible arguments for vaca- 
tions are as potent for the enjoyment of other 
seasons as the solstices of July. The solid 
reason of such an exodus during midsummer 
is the common consent of all to rest at that 
time ; and so there is less pecuniary or other 
loss by the absence. When business is slack, 
and little is doing, the opportunity is taken 
to enjoy the much-needed recreation. The 
force of this argument is great to most of 
men whose life is one hard grapple with Fate 
to earn the necessities of a respectable live- 
lihood. Necessity, therefore, compels them 
to take what rest they may at the moment 
when it will less seriously interfere with the 
first duty upon them. But all things are rela- 
tive. Necessity, when measured by dollars 
and cents, is only one form of its kaleidoscopic 
manifestations. It has other relations which 
are important, were they only realized. It 
proves nothing to say, “It is not a necessity, 
if not felt to be so.” We all exaggerate 
some things into an undue preéminence, which 
clouds and overtops the consideration of 
others. There are solid, substantial reasons 
for the American people to not do up all their 
vacations in July and August, much as many 
men do all their social calls for the year on the 
lst of January. Without abridging the one, 
our call is for more. A late writer most for- 
cibly said there is a necessity for preaching 
upon the “ethics of loafing.” The same rea- 
son which prompts to one annual vacation 
should prompt to several. The same con- 
sideration to keep the head clear and the hand 
firm, to more successfully win the rewards of 
industry, should heed the weariness and ex- 
haustion after a hard fall trade as it does the 
languor following the spring campaign. The 
effects of a brief run away from the marts of 
trade would be as great at one time as anoth- 
er. Nature is wonderfully conservative with 
her forces. She is never prodigal with those 
who squander her gifts or draw too freely 
upon her bank. He who would tempt her 
favor must husband and conserve his power. 
A rush into the country, when the blistering 
pavements drive away its Aabitués, is only a 
sop thrown to the needed rest. As with so 
many reforms, it is spasmodic in its nature, 
and not thorough. The conversion to the 
true. principle is not real. The truly solid 











reason for these vacation seasons is to re- 
cuperate and recruit exhausted bodily, and 
nervous, and mental powers. Who can say 
that this is attained by one brief rest in twelve 
months? As to the pecuniary loss of these 
other seasons of pleasure, he sometimes wins 
most who spends liberally. It is not the 
farmer who is most sparing of manure and 
compost who reaps the largest crops. But 
the plea of rest is not the only one for occa- 
sional jaunts away from the busy scenes of 
our daily life. The zest for pleasure would 
find in the autumnal glories, the winter’s 
bracing sports, and the budding beauties of 
spring, as much scope as in the perfect rest 
of summer. Few of the birds of fashion, 
that crowd the centres of resort at this 
season, know of the delights which the coun- 
try or the sea-side offers at other seasons. And 
still fewer of the toilers of life drink of the 
stimulating waters which Nature then lavish- 
es so freely. Yet it is possible for both body 
and mind, for physical and esthetic culture, 
to reap as much profit in witnessing and en- 
joying the different changes in Nature as to 
loll, in the maturity of her splendor, in the 
noon of the seasons. The artist and the poet 
know whereof we speak. And, if Madame 
Grundy made it an axiom to be familiar 
with the dying hours of Autumn or the con- 
tests of Winter, many more would know also. 
There is no reason for the feeling that the city 
is the only enduradle place in winter, and that 
to go away from it for any reason is to sub- 
mit to a remedy worse than the disease. 
There is as much variety in the enteriain- 
ment of one season as of another, and those 
who know the country best love her most at 
the very times when the children of the city 
leave her alone. Let those who are returning 
with renewed health and happy hearts from 
the summer absence spare a week or two out 
of the next ten months to revisit the places 
they know so well, and witness, under a new 
aspect and with other feelings, the changed 
face of outward Nature and inner life. We 
can assure them the change will do them good, 
both from the rest for their body and the 
novel forms under which they will see life. 
Summer is the resting-period for the country, 
in which all the flutter and excitement is 
made by the advent of the scores from the 
city. When these outsiders have gone as 
a body, then the country awakes to her own 
round of pleasure. And, with the glow of 
rustic health and strong limbs, the merriment 
is not far behind that of the palaces of some 
of our avenues. And we guarantee 
“ To him who holds communion with Nature 
In her visible forms .. .™ 

she will speak a language all eloquent in the 
changes impressed on the well-known features 
and outlines of the landscape. And the life- 
giving air will bring a color to pale cheeks 
which even the breezes of summer were in- 
competent to produce. 


A somewhat new departure in the 
theatrical way has occurred in London. The 
Charing-Cross Theatre opens for the current 
season with special attention to the produc- 
tion of new plays by amateur authors. As 
no management would be likely to take the 
risk of producing a series of plays by un- 











known authors, the probable arrangement ig 


that the author must in each case guarantes — 


the expenses for as many nights as may be 
assigned his play. This has been done inci. 
dentally in all theatres, but a company orgam 
ized for this special purpose is @ new thing iy 
theatrical management. At present it is ah’ 
most impossible for an author, if unknown, to 
secure the production of his play at any of 
the better-class theatres in New York. It ig 
well known that Mr. Wallack never looks at 
amanuscript. He is almost definitely pledged 
against the American drama, of whatever kind 
or degree, confining his new ventures to the 
plays that have been tested and proved sue. 
cessful in London. His patrons are thereby 
assured of better performances, but Amen 
ican dramatic literature may well decling 
under a policy of this kind. Mr. Daly of the 
Fifth-Avenue Theatre does not refuse to com 
sider new American plays; but the two oF 
three he has produced—at this writing bis 
own new play of “Divorce” has not been 
acted—have possibly put money in his purse, 
but they have done no honor to the American 
drama. Plays by ambitious amateurs, how. 


ever rude and inexperienced in construction, © 


would have, in some instances at least, s 
higher purpose and a better tone than such 
deplorable stuff as “ Saratoga,” “Surf,” and 
other comedies written by hack writers, and 
constructed in full sympathy with the wilgar 
and the sensational. And hence, in a theatre 
organized specially for the production of 
amateur plays, there would be great likell- 
hood that, at least once in a while, something 
of a high character would get before the 
publie. The main obstacle to such a plan, 20 
doubt, would be in the poverty of the a» 
thors. Very few writers are in a position t 
guarantee expenses to a manager. The Char 
ing-Cross Theatre opened with plays written 
by Sir Charles Young, and we only presume 
that this zealous baronet could at pleasure 
foot the manager’s bills if the receipts proved 
insufficient. The young men of wealth here 
are not usually of a literary turn. It seems 
to be an ordination of Providence that liter 
ary genius and aspiration should afflict only 
the souls of the poor. As writers would 
rarely be enabled to back their own plays it- 
dividually, the London plan would have 0 
chance here unless the difficulty could be over 
come by the formation of a guild or associt 
tion. Amateur dramatists might form a club, 
the fees and assessments of which should be 
come a fund for the production of dramas, 
eech member having, in due order, the right 
to offer a play to the public. Occasionally® 
comedy would prove a hit, and the profits 
thus arising would, after the lucky author had 
received his share, aid in the formation of & 
permanent fund applicable to the purposes of 
the association. It would probably be a& 
cessary, in order to prevent utterly weak and 
imbecile plays from damaging the reputation 
of the association, to limit the selection @ 
those manuscripts that pass the muster of s 
committee of the club ; with this preca 

we can see no reason why a guild of the 

might not prove successful, and in time give 


a decided incentive to dramatic literature 


Wecommend the subjeet to the 
of the Lotus Club. 
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—— From a remarkable article in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, we glean 
positive proofs that the alleged preparations 
of Russia for a great military conflict are not 
mere scarecrow myths of English brains 
sflicted with Rassophobia. The old “nation- 
al” policy of the autocrat has been in no 
sense abandoned. The exhaustion consequent 
upon the Crimean defeat compelled a season 
of rest and recuperation ; it did not drive Rus- 
sian ambition from the struggle for supremacy 
in Europe, nor enable the “ Young Russia” 
party to turn the tide of national effort to the 
development of internal strength and re- 
sources. Ever since Sevastopol, Russia has 
quietly, steadily, and unswervingly, pursued 
her military designs and her preparations to 
once more attempt the aggressive policy in- 
agurated by Peter the Great, and followed up 
by every successive czar and czarina. Mean- 
while a new element has been introduced into 
the Russian spirit. The serfs have been 
emancipated ; education has been established 
ona far wider basis; and, what may surprise 
many of our readers, the press has become more 
free, and hence more practically didactic, than 
itis in Germany, or has been, until recently, in 
France. Thus the people of Russia have year 
by year acquired a greater though an indirect 
influence upon the public policy. It is some- 
what antagonistic to the received theories of 
political philosophy, that this popular element 
has only strengthened and encouraged the 
nilitary ambition of the palace. The “Old 
Russia” party—the party of “manifest des- 
tiny”—the party which pursues, amid every 
obstacle, the supremacy of Russia in Europe 
has become the popular party. The pres- 
emt czar, who loves peace, and for a while 
strove to restrict the national forces to inter- 
mal development, has found himself impelled 
inthe contrary direction by the party of which 
his brother, the Grand-duke Constantine, is 
the able and energetic chief. Constantine in- 
hetits much of the persistency and warlike 
spirit of his father Nicholag, and may be said 
tbe, at the present moment, the most popular 
snd powerful political personage in the em- 
pire. Russia’s revenue increases by a large 
tatio every year. Her commercial prosperity 
has waxed very great since the Crimean War. 
By the construction of numerous railways—an 
@terprise which has been pursued for years 
vith unflagging perseverance—she has added 
to her military capabilities to a degree little 
imagined by those who do not know how she 
bas in previous wars been hampered by her 
great extent of territory, and with what rapid- 
ity she may now concentrate her forces at any 
comer of her vast frontier. Russian Poland, 
lying as it does between Russia proper, Prus- 
tis, and Austria, has been converted, by the 
fection of formidable fortresses, under the 
Supervision of Todleben, into a quadrilateral 
fr more menacing to Northern Europe than 
éver the Austrian quadrilateral was to Italy. 
Of one of these fortresses, Médlin, an English 
dflicer says; “Huge, silent, and grim, Médlin 
is almost untrodden by the foot of a stranger ; 
the represents, not unfaithfully, the heavy, 
sullen power of the North, which broods over 
Europe, biding her time.” Russia has wisely 
tonfined herself mostly to intknd military im- 


provements; her navy, it is admitted, will not 





do her much service in the Baltic; and a small 
navy wili serve her purposes in the Euxine, 
At no distant day we may look for the fruit 
of these mighty preparations, the exhibition 
of this slowly-concentrated power, in a new 
attempt to found the Greek Church at Con- 
stantinople, and to cover the Euxine and the 
Adriatic with the Cossack flag. 


—— If Mr. Carlyle ever wanders, per- 
chance, beyond the tranquil purlieus of Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, and extends his habitual daily 
jaunt toward the teeming metropolis, he must 
observe, on every hand, that his lessons on 
hero-worship have not been wholly lost upon 
the perverse generation in which his lot is 
cast. There is a mania for centenary cele- 
brations; for erecting statues, monuments, 
memorials; for commemorating, in this way 
and that, individual achievements, and per- 
petuating the memory of them by visible sym- 
bols. Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, have been 
honored by the celebration of their anniver- 
saries, and each is now to have his monument, 
with descriptive bass-reliefs, and other prod- 
ucts of the sculptor’s art. A resolution has 
recently been adopted by the British Govern- 
ment to erect statues, somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of Westminster Palace, to two statesmen, 
lately deceased, who were successive first 
ministers of the crown. These are Viscount 
Palmerston, a man who pretended to be a re- 
former, in order the more subtly to hide his 
hatred of, and determination to smother, all 
reform; and the Earl of Derby, who was the 
chivalrous but obstinate impersonation of the 
exclusive, aristocratic, feudal domination of 
the “privileged” over the “town” classes. 
As “kings of men,” in their sphere, Mr. Car- 
lyle would probably clap the hands that wrote 
“Sartor Resartus ” over the sculptural honors 
awarded to these noblemen; but, if the cyni- 
cal old man ever penetrates the palace where 
the estates of the realm are wont to meet, and 
casts his eyes about upon the statues of Eng- 
land’s monarchs which adorn it, he must be 
struck with one glaring and significant omis- 
sion. Of all the long line of heroes, tyrants, 
idiots, and commonplace personages, who 
have wielded the sovereign power, the great- 
est and most heroic (in Mr. Carlyle’s eyes— 
and ours) is alone omitted. England has 
reared no statue to Oliver Cromwell. Again 
and again Liberal Houses of Commons have 
refused to do this act of justice to the fame of 
the Protector. One reason has, in every case, 
sufficed, Cromwell, indeed, was the virtual 
sovereign for ten years; but he was a usurper, 
and he murdered the lawful king. This his- 
torical argument has proved conclusive. Just 
as if other monarchs had had no stain of 
blood upon their hands! But Cromwell was 
a republican—there lies the sting of his ob- 
trusion on English history. Yet history goes 
far to render a verdict of acquittal on this 
charge of Charles’s murder. Cromwell, from 
first to last, hesitated to give his consent to 
the king’s execution; both he and Fairfax 
tried to find some means of escape from the 
perpetration of this deed. Ireton was the 
radical who was, heart and soul, resolved that 
the king should die ; Cromwell was pushed un- 
willingly to the decision. Let whoever doubts 
this read old Bishop Burnet, who did not love 
Cromwell. Surely, as there is no statue to 





Cromwell, this is a fair occasion for one of 
Mr. Carlyle’s griping, rasping, stinging, thun- 
derous letters, which shall stir up men tu the 
enormity of the omission; for, since his in- 
comparable book on the great Protector, Oli- 
ver’s fame and memory lie, in some sort, in 
his custody. 





Hotes of the Drama. 


HE return of Charlotte Cushman to the 

stage is an event of no little interest to 
theatre-goers. The drama has been for a long 
time almost without the best genius in its 
personations, and the restoration to the boards 
of high art in such characters as Lady Mac- 
beth and Queen Katharine may well awaken 
the attention and sympathy of the public. Miss 
Cushman is an actress who brings the pro- 
foundest study, the keenest sympathies, the 
largest power, to her personations. She has 
that training which gives her complete mastery 
over her art; and she adds to this perfect 
knowledge the vivifying touch of genius. 
None of our later performers are so fortified, 
so grounded in art as a law, so interpenetrated 
with the spirit of dramatic representation. 
When she finally leaves us, there will pass 
away a school of art which has no representa- 
tives among the younger dramatic aspirants. 
Miss Cushman will play at Booth’s Theatre, 
and will be supported by Mr. Creswick, an 
English actor of excellent repute. 


We have frequently in these pages censured 
nearly the entire class of plays known as 
American comedies ; but we have now an op- 
portunity of cordially praising a drama which, 
in a measure at least, escapes from the vulgar 
tone that has hitherto characterized every thing 
on the stage that has pretended to represent 
American manners. Mr. Daly’s new comedy 
of ‘* Divorce,” now playing at the pleasant 
little Fifth-Avenue Theatre, is in its general 
spirit very good. This is the more surprising 
inasmuch as the topic of the play is a dan- 
gerous one, and might easily have led the au- 
thor into fearful mazes of vulgar life and rude 
sensationalism. Artistically, the play is well 
constructed, notwithstanding a disregard of the 
unities of time and place; in dialogue it is 
sprightly and natural ; in character it presents 
very nearly faithful pictures of average men 
and women. There are coherence and direct- 
ness in the story, which sometimes rises to a 
supreme pathos ; and overall and through all it 
exhibits the tone and atmosphere of well-bred 
society. Not wholly so, let us explain; there 
is an infusion of burlesque extravagance in 
the characters of the lawyer and his detective, 
and sometimes there is a little too much slang 
put into the mouth of one of the young ladies. 
The introduction of a second divorce action is 
of questionable art, and brings the play occa- 
sionally to the verge of caricature. But the 
sins against art and taste are so few, compared 
with those we have been accustomed to find in 
American comedies, that we cordially welcome 
“ Divorce’ to an honorable place in American 
dramatic literature. It is very pleasingly acted 
at the Fifth Avenue. Mr. Daly has succeeded 
in excluding from his stage the theatrical man- 
ner almost altogether ; his actors have discov- 
ered the admirable art of talking instead of 
declaiming. The conversational level is well 
maintained, and the serious scenes are ac’ 
with a quiet earnestness deserving of all praise. 


The Grand Opera-house opened its present 
season with a dramatization of ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood” by Mr. T. C. De Leon. 
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There is always great difficulty in compacting 
the varied incidents and intricate plot of a 
novel into a play, and more or less incon- 
gruence and obscurity are sure to be apparent. 
Mr. De Leon has performed his task with a 
good deal of skill, and, if the play fail to re- 
tain a place on the stage, it will be because 
the material was unsuitable. The pervading 
mystery that to some minds gives the novel a 
charm, in the play becomes oppressive and 
productive of a general gloom. Mr. Band- 
mann, an admirable artist, plays the part of 
Jasper ; and Mrs. Bandmann, an actress of de- 
cided merit, who is new to our stage, enacts 
the heroine, Rosa Bud. There are two or 
three very telling scenes, one of which, consist- 
ing of Jasper’s passionate appeal to Rosa, is 
very effective, and would be intensely so if 
Mr. Bandmann gave it with a more swift and 
fluent delivery. Passion loses its force if it 
halts; it must strike like electricity. Plays 
constructed from the novels of Dickens have, 
in every case, we believe, been signalized by 
some great triumph of a comedian in one of the 
eccentric parts. In this instance, Mr. Mark 
Smith has achieved a marked success in the part 
of Durdles, the stone-mason, who is “ chiefly 
in the gravestone, tomb, and monument way, 
and wholly of their color from head to foot.” 


We are in ignorance of Mr. Wallack’s plans 
for the autumn and winter season, which at 
his house begins at a later date than elsewhere. 
Among our best promises of theatrical enjoy- 
ment is the opening of the once more recon- 
structed Fourteenth-Street Theatre with Mr. 
Fechter and Miss Leclercq. There is a di- 
vided opinion as to the merits of Mr. Fechter’s 
acting, some delighting in his fresh and elec- 
trical delineations, and others condemning his 
methods altogether ; but all unite in admiring 
Miss Leclercq. In some particulars she is al- 
most a revelation to our stage, for she brings 
to us that marvellously rich and full elabora- 
tion now passed away, but which in former days 
characterized our actors. Miss Leclercq forcibly 
reminds us of Mrs. Charles Kean when in her 
best days we delighted in her as Ellen Tree. 





Miscellany. 





Antiquity of the Human Race. 


HARLES KINGSLEY, more commonly 
designated Canon Kingsley, was recently 
elected president of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion of Science, Literature and Art, the retiring 
president being Froude the historian. Mr. 
Kingsley, in his inaugural address, discussed 
recent scientific issues in a spirit of great con- 
ciliation, referred to Mr. Darwin as an illustri- 
ous man of science, whom he could never 
mention without reverence and gratitude, but 
believed it well to withhold assent to certain 
modern hypotheses as to the human race. He 
questioned the truth of the theory that man 
started from a condition any thing like that 
of a modern savage. ‘“‘It seems to me,” he 
said, “‘that the very antiquity of the human 
race, which these gentlemen assert, make their 
theory about savages questionable. I fully 
accept the immense antiquity of the human 
race. I even accept as possible the guess of a 
certain very distinguished scientific friend of 
mine, that before all is done we may stumble 
yet on the remains of a Silurian man. But I 
say, the older man is proved to be, the more 
likely he is to have changed meanwhile. As 


for the Esquimaux-like savages, whose imple- 
ments of flint or bone are found in caves and 
tiver-gravels, they may have been the earliest 














human race which appeared, or reappeared, in 
Europe, when it recovered from the great 
catastrophe of the Glacial epoch. That, it 
seems to me, is all that we can say of them. 
As for their being the original type of man, as 
for our being able to argue from their habits 
what were the habits of our remotest ancestors, 
that I must deny, as utterly as I deny it of any 
and every savage now existing. In the first 
place, man, hairless, feeble, and possessed of 
no natural weapons, must have begun his ca- 
reer in the tropics, probably in some part of the 
tropics where there were no large or dangerous 
beasts of prey, and no violent inclemencies of 
weather. In a word, he must have commenced 
his career, as Mr. Darwin allows, in some 
earthly paradise. But once being there, with 
food and comfort ready to his hand, he would 
stay there as long as he could. The hunters 
of reindeer, and bison, and rhinoceros, and 
mammoth, on the then barren moors of France, 
Belgium, and England, must have come thither 
against their natural inclination. The mere 
fact of these poor people having pushed north- 
ward is firm reason for supposing that there 
were even then, down south of them, strong, 
and, it may be, civilized races, from the face 
of whom they were fleeing to take refuge 
among the northern snows. And it is on the 
ground of this very possibility that I am led 
more and more to doubt whether we can ever 
know any thing certainly about primeval man 
at all. For see: the more ancient you confess 
the human race to be, the more time you allow 
for whole peoples to have risen, become great, 
strong, civilized; and the more time, too, for 
whole peoples to have fallen again, and be- 
come weak, base, barbarous. For civilization 
may fall as well as rise. Those who talk of a 
continual progress upward in man, forget how 
many facts are against then. Has Greece risen 
or fallen in the last two thousand years? Has the 
whole East risen or fallen in the last thousand 
years? Has Spain risen or fallen in the last two 
hundred years? In Americaalone, have not two 
great civilizations, that of Mexico and that of 
Peru, sunk into savagery again during the last 
three hundred years? And how many times 
may not the same thing have happened on the 
earth? We have a@ight to ask, Does Science 
teach us that savages are the crude material of 
humanity? If so, she can only teach us by 
facts; by proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. But where are her facts? Unde- 
niably the facts show that degradation in man- 
kind is as easy and as common as progress. 
You have only to leave civilized human beings 
to themselves for them to become savages, and 
the struggle of all wise and good men is to 
counteract that tendency in man to fall, and 
not to rise. If I am asked for my facts on my 
side, I answer, Facts! why we have hardly any 
facts which are not on that side. May God— 
for man will not—deliver us from the facts, 
they are so many! Are not all the philanthro- 
pists in the world working day and night to 
prevent the facts spreading and breeding by 
natural laws, and so ruining society? Go into 
any of our great cities, and see what human 
beings become if left to themselves. Is not an 
average street Arab as very a savage as a 
Fuegian, and far more of a savage than an 
Esquimaux? That is the natural tendency of 
man by the laws of his nature—not to become 
a Shakespeare, still less a Moses—but to be- 
come a dirty, lying ruffian, like an average 
savage, and like, alas! too many English men, 
and women, and children. Civilization is not 
of the outer but of the inner man. The old 
Hebrew patriarchs were—according to the rec- 
ords— more civilized men than an average 
Parisian. Homer's heroes, as they stand in 











the Iliad and Odyssey, a thousand years be 
fore the Christian era, with very few cloth + 
indeed on when their armor was off, were mom _ 
civilized men than their so-called descendants 
of the Greek empire, a thousand years 
the Christian era. Civilization, I say, is with — 
in a man, and from within a’ man; and rai 
roads no more make civilized men than billiank 
tables do. They may use both; but they 
might be just as civilized if the two arte of 
steam and billiards had never been discovered? 
















An Assyrian King. 


Amherst College, Massachusetts, has seven 
a] inscribed slabs from the palace of Assurng 
zirbal, king of Assyria, who reigned from 8, ¢ 
930 to B. o. 905. The following translation of 
the inscription on one of these slabs has re 
cently been made by Rev. Mr. Ward, who# 
said to be the only man in this country who cap 
read the Assyrian language: ‘This is the 
palace of Assurnazirbal, servant of the supreme 
god Assur, servant of the gods, Bel, thes 
Ninib, Oannes, and Dagon, servant of the great 
gods, great king, mighty king, king of legions, 
king of Assyria; son of Tiglaih-tinib, great 
king, mighty king, king of legions, king of 
Assyria; son of Bel-nirari, king of legions, 
king of Assyria ; strong warrior, who marched 
here and there in the service of Assur his 
lord; who had no equal among the princes of 
the four regions; brave commander, fearing 
no opponents ; strong, unrivalled leader; king 
bringing under subjection the rebels against 
him; who governs many legions of men; 
mighty champion, trampling on the backsof 
his stout enemies; crushing all his foes, the 
masses of the rebels; a king who marched 
here and there in the service of the great gods, 
his lords, and whose hand subdues all the 
provinces; and who gained the mastery over 
all the forests, who subjected all their power, 
taking hostages, imposing laws over all those 
provinces, 

‘“‘ When the supreme god, Assur, speaking 
my name and enlarging my royalty, gave lis 
unstinted service to the support of my royalty, 
I attacked the army of the land of Lullus 
land of extended waters. In the midst of 
battle I slew them with arrows, to the delight 
(?. of Il, Ninib, and Yav, gods whom I served. 
The countries of “Nairi, Gilhi, and Subaril,! 
attacked and conquered. I am the king who 
reduced under his feet the territory from the 
ford of the Tigris unto Lebanon and the Med 
terranean Sea, a land not previously acquired, 
and also the land of Zuhi, as far as the city of 
Rapigi; who annexed to his land the territory 
from the source of the river Zubnat as far a 
Armenia; the neighborhood of Gilruvi as fit 
as Goran; from the ford of the lower Zabas 
far as the city Zel Bari, which is beyond the 
province of the Zab; from the city Tel Abtast 
as far as the city Zel Zabtani, the cities of 
Hiritu and Harutu, a well-watered (?) countty, 
and also the land of Kardunias. I inco 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood of Babite, 
as far as Tarmar, among the people under my 
immediate sway. Over these territories 1 ap- 
pointed my lieutenants and imposed taxes. 

“Tam Assurnazirbal, humble servant of the 
great gods, generous, stout soldier, capturing 
all the cities and open country, king of 
devouring the rebellious, strengthening the 
peaceful, not fearing opponents, not sparing 
his foes. A king, the glory of whose face bas 
covered the lands and the seas, which are 7 
duced under his dominion, not fearing mighty 
kings, and extending his power from the ris 
of the sun to its setting. The early city 
Calah, which my predecessor, Shalmanessty 
king of Assyria, had built, had fallen into@ 
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ay. His city I rebuilt. Captives, which I 
had taken in the countries which I conquered, 
the land of Zuhi, not pfeviously conquered, 
the city of Sutga, and the region of Euphrates, 
from all the land of Zamua, from the land of 
Bitedini and Pate, from Lubarna, king of 
'Patinai, I collected and transported them to 
the city of Calah. I threw down the old 
mound, and levelled it to the water. I laid in 
order one hundred and twenty courses on the 
bottom. I placed thereon a palace of cedar- 
wood, box-wood, cypress-wood, arrow-wood, 
mukanni-wood, butni-wood, for the seat of my 
royalty, for the fulness of my princedom, for 
all future time. I made in stone images of 
spimals of the mountains and seas, and set 
them up in its gates and consecrated them. I 
roofed it with plates of copper. I hung in its 
gates folding-doors of cedar-wood, box-wood, 
fr-wood, and rukanni-wood. I gathered, in 
great quantities, silver, gold, tin (?), copper, 
jron, which 1 had captured in the countries 
which I conquered, and deposited them in the 
midst of the palace.” 


The Hotel Clerk. 


Mr. W. D. Howells photographs the Amer- 
jean hotel clerk, in ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,” 
as follows: ‘*It was with a sudden sinking of 
the heart that Basil beheld, presiding over the 
register, the conventional American hotel clerk. 
He was young; he had a neat mustache and 
well-brushed hair; jewelled studs sparkled in 
his shirt-front, and rings on his white hands ; a 
gentle disdain of the travelling public breathed 
from his person in the mystical odors of Ihlang- 
iblang. He did not lift his haughty head to 
look at the wayfarer who meekly wrote his 
mame in the register; he did not answer him 
when he begged for a cool room ; he turned to 
the board on which the keys hung, and, pluck- 
ing one from it, slid it toward Basil on the 
marble counter, touched a bell for a call-boy, 
whistled a bar of Offenbach, and, as he wrote 
the number of the room against Basil’s name, 
said to a friend lounging near him, as if resum- 
ing a conversation, ‘ Well, she’s a mighty pooty 
gul, any way, Chawley!’ 

“When I reflect that this was a type of the 
hotel clerk throughout the United States, that 
behind unnumbered registers at this moment 
he is snubbing travellers into the dust, and 
that they are suffering and perpetuating him, I 
am lost in wonder at the national meekness. 
Not that I am one to refuse the humble pie his 
jewelled fingers offer me. Abjectly I take my 
key, and creep off up-stairs after the call-boy, 
and try to give myself the genteel air of one 
who has not been stepped upon. But I think 
homicidal things, all the same, and I rejoice 
that, in the safety of print, I can cry out against 
the despot whom I have not the presence to 
defy. ‘You vulgar and cruel little soul,’ I say, 
and I imagine myself breathing the words to 
his teeth, ‘ why do you treat a weary stranger 
With this ignominy? I am to pay well for all I 
get, and I shall not complain of that. But look 
a me, and own my humanity; confess, by 
some civil action, by some decent phrase, that 
Thave rights, and that they shall be respected. 

wer my proper questions; respond to my 
fiir demands. Do not slide my key at me; do 
Rot deny me the poor politeness of a nod as 
you give itin my hand. I am not your equal; 

men are; but I shall not presume upon 


Your clemency. Come, I also am human.’” 


Our writers seem to be making a simultane- 
ous assault on this insolent class, for Ralph 
Keeler, who is travelling in the South, cauter- 
ites the clerk of a Mississippi steamer in this 
Wise: “Then at the office we must confront 
that terrible autocrat, the chief clerk, who is, 





perhaps, a little better than the average wretch 
of the great hotel clerk the world over. He 
assigns us a room with a tone of outraged dig- 
nity in his voice, and we wither gradually out 
of his sight to deposit our valises on our beds 
and lock them in, lest that awful fellow should 
take it into his head to throw them overboard.” 


The Slavonic Nationalities in Aus- 
tria. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire is the sec- 
ond Slave state in the world, having a larger 
number of subjects belonging to Slavonic na- 
tionalities than any other except Russia. Out 
of the 34,500,000 which, after the cession of 
Venetia in 1866, composed the population of 
the empire, about 16,000,000, or very nearly 
half, were Slaves. Their numbers are thus 
nearly double those of their German fellow- 
subjects, and three times those of the Magyars. 
This numerical comparison is a favorite one 
with the advocates of the claims of the Austrian 
Slaves to be admitted to share with the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars the government of the 
empire, but its mere statement involves a cer- 
tain unfairness. The Germans in Austria form 
but one nationality, speaking but one common 
language, and this is still more distinctly the 
case with the Magyars. On the other hand, 
the Slaves are not a nationality speaking a com- 
mon language, but are merely members of an 
ethnological family or “trace,” speaking lan- 
guages akin to one another, but still to a very 
imperfect degree mutually intelligible. This, 
in itself, would go some way toward explaining 
the fact that their political importance has not 
hitherto been proportioned to the superiority 
of their numbers. But the Slaves in Austria 
and Hungary are divided not only by language, 
but also in regard to geographical position, 
past history, and religion. The division of the 
empire between Austria and Hungary, con- 
firmed in 1867, but of older date than that year, 
operates to the disadvantage of the Slaves, who 
are distributed between the two halves. Ac- 
cording to the numbers given by Dr. Fischhof, 
the Hungarian half of the monarchy contains 
about 4.7 millions of Slaves, if we include the 
military frontier—if we exclude it, about 3.7 
millions, face to face with about 5.3 millions 
of Magyars, while, on the western side of the 
Leitha, we find about 11,250,000 of Slaves con- 
fronting somewhat less than 7,000,000 of Ger- 
mans.. These proportions go far toward ex- 
plaining why we hear so much more about Slave 
opposition in the Cisleithan half of the mon- 
archy than in the Hungarian. An additional 
cause is to be found in the diversity of the past 
histories of the Slaves in the two halves of the 
monarchy. The Austriun—or, as by a con- 
venient inaccuracy it is called, the westarn— 
half includes the Slave kingdom of Bohemia 
and a large portion of the Slave kingdom of 
Poland. The former was united to Austria, by 
the identity of the sovereign, little more than 
three centuries ago, and was subjected to the 
same administration a hundred years later, 
while Austrian Poland was annexed less than 
a hundred years ago. In the Hungarian, or 
eastern half, on the other hand, the small king- 
dom of Croatia was the only portion that pos- 
sessed a separate Slave organization. Now it is 
to be observed that it is just in Croatia opposi- 
tion to the Hungarians runs highest, and has 
had the most show of success. 


The London Season. 


One peculiarity of the London season is the 
time of year at which it takes place. In all Con- 
tinental countries, winter has been fhe invari- 
able signal for a rush to the capital. In France, 
this result was attained in part by a little un- 





gentle pressure employed by the able ministers 
of early Bourbon kings. It did not suit Sully, 
and still less Richelieu and Mazarin, that the 
great nobles should remain on their vast es- 
tates, each duke the centre of a petty court, 
where treasonable projects were readily hatched, 
and armed rebellions lightly begun. By threats, 
by cajolery, and by every imaginable artifice, 
the feudal aristocracy of France was drawn to 
Paris, so that every minor luminary might add 
to the lustre of the royal state. But in Eng- 
land, where the power of the feudal nobility 
was broken at a much earlier date, there was 
no such reason for compelling the upper 
classes to pass the winter in London. The 
English passion for field-sports, the intensely 
home-loving spirit of the nation, and the 
sturdy independence of the gentry, contributed 
to keep the lords of acres in their own manor- 
houses, where the yule-log was duly burned, 
the boar’s head and wassail-bowl borne jovi- 
ally in, the tenantry feasted, and the buck or 
the hare hunted, in compliance with imme- 
morial custom? But in early summer there 
were fewer cares, as well as fewer pleasures, to 
keep knights and dames, the esquire and his 
lady, among their own fields and woods. The 
corn was sown and growing, and till brown 
Autumn should come, with its ingathering of 
harvest and rent, there was little to keep a 
land-owner in the country. That was the time 
for the assembling of Parliament ; and out of 
the needs of legislation there gradually grew 
up what foreigners regard as the phenomenon 
of a London fair-weather season. One other 
reason there probably was for the selection of 
a fair-weather London season; and this had 
reference to the nature of that stock subject 
for grumbling, our well-abused climate. Con- 
tinental summers are commonly hot. Paris in 
July becomes a Titanic lime-kiln, where the 
white dust of the calcareous stone floats, mote- 
like, in the golden sunbeams. Vienna is a 
furnace ; Madrid a glaring desert, with yellow 
houses to do duty for rocks; and even Berlin 
lies baking in the midst of its shadeless plains 
of sand. But in England, where the extremes 
of heat and cold are so rare, May, June, and 
July, can be spent in a great town without 
inconvenience. 


What is a “Syndicate?” 


The word “ syndicate,” recently introduced 
to the American public, has been the cause of 
some etymological discussion. The word, 
although new here, is a common one in Eng- 
land. For many years it has been in use in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
where it is almost synonymous with the word 
senate. The senate is composed almost ex- 
clusively of graduates who have taken the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, or degrees of an equal 
or higher grade. Their function is to decide 
upon the proper course to be taken in any mat- 
ter involving the interests of the entire body, 
such as the university tests question, the pay- 
ment of moneys from the university chest, the 
creation of a new professorship, the election of 
a chancellor, or the framing of new rules. In 
matters affecting a certain class only of univer- 
sity men, or in matters with which the senate, 
as a whole, is not sufficiently acquainted to 
give an opinion, a special committee is selected 
to consider the question, and to this committee 
the name of syndicate is given. 

The syndicate, then, in its original signifi- 
cation, is simply a special committee, but, as, 
the members comprising such committees have 
almost invariably been clergymen, the word 
has generally been received as indfeating a 
theological synod, although there are no valid 
reasons for so limited an interpretation. 
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As an example of this, the bishops appointed 
to revise the translation of the Greek Testa- 
ment are constantly spoken of as a syndicate, 
although the word does not express the true 
nature of their work. It is also a curious fact, 
and one that affords some justification for the 
use of the word in a theological sense, that, in 
many of the school-books now used in the 
English schools and universities, the word 
syndicate is applied to the various councils 
which have been held by the dignitaries of the 
Church. 

At all events, the word is no hybrid. The 
derivation is wholly from the Greek, the com- 
ponent parts being sun and dike, or dikastes. 
This-alone conclusively proves that the word 
ean properly only be appiied to a body of men 
having judicial functions. 


A Glutton. 


Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of 
excessive and depraved appetite on record is 
that of a French soldier named Tarare, whose 
case is described in vol. xxi. of the * Diction- 
naire des Sciences Médicales,” by Dr. Percy. 
He was born near Lyons, and came up to Paris, 
where his first exploit was to eat a basket of 
apples—at a friend’s expense. On various oc- 
casions he swallowed a series of corks and 
other indigestible materials, which produced 
such violent colic that he was obliged to attend 
the Hétel Dieu, and, while being examined, 
almost managed to swallow the watch-chain 
and seals of the surgeon in attendance, M. Gi- 
raud. Desault, on the occasion of one of 
these attacks of colic, tried to frighten him 
out of his gross habits by declaring that it 
would be necessary to open his stomach, and 
arranged the instruments; he ran away, and 
relieved himself by copious draughts of warm 
water. Soon after he found that his appetite 
had really increased to an excessive amount, 
probably owing to the continued irritation 
produced by these absurd tricks. At seven- 
teen years of age, when only weighing one 
hundred pounds, he could eat twenty - four 
pounds of beef in as many hours. He now 
entered the army, and, being recognized by 
the surgeon-major, M. Courville, of the Ninth 
Regiment of Hussars, he was detained for the 
sake of curiosity. From the day of his admis- 
sion, he was ordered quadruple rations, with 
pickings and waste meat, but often slipped 
into the dispensary to finish off a poultice or 
two. One day he was observed to seize alarge 
cat, and, after sucking its blood, left, in a short 
time, only cleanly-picked bones, the hair being 
rejected in the course of about half an hour, 
like other carnivora. He was fond of serpents 
and eels, swallowing them whole. On another 

ion he co d in a few minutes a re- 
past, spread out for fifteen German work-peo- 
ple, of milk, etc., after which he was blown 
out like a balloon. In the presence of some 
officers he swallowed, at one sitting, thirty 
pounds of liver and lights. His insatiable ap- 
petite was for once in his life made useful by 
his being selected to convey a correspondence 
between General Beauharnais and a French 
colonel, which was inserted in a box and swal- 
lowed ; but he was caught and soundly thrashed. 
He fell under suspicion of having eaten a child 
fourteen months old. It is stated that he was 
of mild and gentle manners and aspect. After 
death his stomach was found to be in a very 
diseased condition. 





A Catastrophe in Greece, 

By a letter dated from Athens, July 8th, it 
would afpear that travelling in Greek waters 
is searcely safer than travelling in Greece by 
land. On Monday, July 3d, the Greek Com- 





pany’s steamer, the Eunomia, left the Pireus 
to make the tour of the Peloponnesus, having 
on board about one hundred and thirty pas- 
sengers, among whom were a newly-married 
souple bound for the island of Spezzia. It was 
resolved at breakfast to fire, on reaching that 
island, a salute in their honor; and, for the 
purpose of getting powder, a man descended 
with a lighted candle into the magazine under- 
neath the saloon, leaving the trap-door open. 
A little girl, the daughter of Colonel Skusé, 
commandant of the Pireus, coming into the 
saloon, stumbled over the trap-door, and the 
candle was upset, a horrible explosion being 
the result. The child and her father were two 
of upward of forty victims whose charred re- 
mains were recovered from the sea. The un- 
happy bridegroom rushed into a cabin, from 
amid the smoke of which he carried off what 
he believed was his bride, and plunged with 
her into the water. On being picked up by a 
boat, however, he found that he had rescued 
from death a young lady of Athens, and he re- 
turned to the steamer to find his wife burned 
todeath. The scene of this terrible catastrophe 
was near the town of Spezzia, the inhabitants 
of which place crowded in their boats to the 
rescue of the surviving passengers. The great- 
est indignation was expressed toward the cap- 
tain of the Eunomia, who did not think proper 
to run the risk of landing at Spezzia, but con- 
ducted his disabled vessel to Syra. 


Germans in Russia. 


The public offices of Russia have been for 
generations filled with Germans, who, com- 
mencing by being adventurers, voluntary or 
invited, have ended in being a sort of heredi- 
tary caste naturalized in the country, and trans- 
mitting its dignities and rewards to their de- 
scendants. A multitude of German merchants, 
professional men, and artisans, have followed 
the steps of their successful brethren of the 
political sphere. In St. Petersburg, for in- 
stance, it has been ascertained that, out of the 
five hundred and sixty-three thousand inhab- 
itants of that city, no less than sixty thousand 
are of German descent; and in station, com- 
mercial enterprise, and industrial skill, still 
present a marked contrast to the majority of 
their surroundings. There is no doubt that 
this state of things was the most advantageous 
for all parties so long as the Russians were un- 
able to be their own masters, and were willing 
that the Germans should master them. For 
the past century and a half the progress of the 
mighty empire of the czars has been a complex 
movement compounded of Russian strength 
and German science, Slave muscles, so to speak, 
and Teuton brains. In the course of the prog- 
ress, however, the strength bas been acquiring 
science, and numerous instances like the Men- 
schikoffs and Suwarrows have presented the 
gratifying combination of Slave muscle with 
Slave brains. 


Let in the Sunlight. 


We wish the importance of admitting the 
light of the sun, freely, as well as building 
these early and late fires, could be properly im- 
pressed upon our housekeepers. No article of 
furniture should ever be brought to our homes 
too good or too delicate for the sun to see all 
day long. His presence should never be ex- 
cluded, except when so bright as to be uncom- 
fortable to the eyes. And walks should be in 
bright sunlight, so that the eyes are protected 
by veil or parasol, when inconveniently in- 
tense. A sun-bath is of far more importance 
in preserving a healthful condition of the body 
than is generally understood. A sun-bath 
costs nothing, and that is a misfortune, for 





people are deluded with the idea that 
things only can be good or useful which 
money. But remember that pure water, f 


air, sunlight, and homes kept free from : 


ness, will secure you from many heavy 

of the doctors, and give you health and vigor, 
which no money can procure. It is a well-eg.’ 
tablished fact that people who live much in 
the sun are usually stronger and more h 

than those whose occupations deprive them 
sunlight. ‘ 


Foreign Fiems. 


w= the Emperors of Germany ang 

Austria met at Wels, Francis Joseph 
introduced to William I. his adjutant, a Hum 
garian count with only one arm, “ Where did 
you lose your arm, count ?” asked the German 
emperor. “At Sadowa, your majesty,” ne 
plied the count, “ at the charge of your cavalry 
which you led yourself.” This reply affected 
the emperor so much that he took the iron 
cross from his breast and attached it to that of 
the count. 





a 


Netschayeff, the Russian conspirator, who 
is now on his trial for high-treason at St. Pe 
tersburg, has written a letter to the 
Alexander complaining about the food that has 
been given to him since he was imprisoned. 
He says that frequently he receives nothing but 
bread-and-water, and that he never yet hada 
warm mea] since he entered the St. Petersburg 
jail. 

Félix Pyat, the French Communist, who is 
considered the most blood-thirsty journalist in 
Europe, is said to be so much averse to the 
sight of blood that he comes near fi 
when he sees a person’s nose bleed. And yet 
he signed the order for the assassination of the 
hostages. 


Paul de Kock, the French novelist, who re- 
cently died, vainly tried in 1870 to sell the 
manuscripts of several new romances he had 
written to Paris publishers. In the year 184] 
two hundred and ninety thousand copies of 
his ‘‘ Gustave” were sold. He received fifty 
thousand francs for it. 


The poet of the German national byma, 
“The Watch on the Rhine,” Max Schneckem 
burger, was prosecuted for high-treason if 
Prussia during the reign of King Frederick 
William IV. The latter’s brother, the Em 
peror William I., has granted a pension @ 
Schneckenburger’s children. 


The most assiduous attendant at the trial 
of Paschal Grousset, the Communist leader, 
before the military commission at Ver 
is Prince Pierre Bonaparte, Grousset, it 
be remembered, caused the difficulty which 
led to the assassination of Victor Noir by 
Pierre Bonaparte. 


An interesting question has arisen in Bee 
gium. The present king, Leopold IT., bas ne 
sons, and his brother, the Count of Flanders 
refuses to ascend the throne in the event of 
his brother’s death. Who will then become 
King of Belgium ? 


A German author publishes in the Lite 
rische Reowe an interesting article on cyele 
pedias. He says that there are in Europe si, 
countries, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, : 
Portugal, and Turkey, which have no cycle 
peedia at all. we 
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and fiveGerman authors. Among the 
former is Ainsworth, of whose novels the prin- 
ees is very fond. 







Two Englishmen have offered a very large 
gm of money to the city of Heidelberg for 
the ground on which the picturesque ruins of 
the old castle are situated. The offer, how- 
qrer, has been declined. 







Prince Bismarck, knowing that Count von 
Benst, who is a great epicure, was very fond of 
smoked Pomeranian goose, sent his former an- 
tagonist a large supply of that delicacy before 
setting out for Gastein. 
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. 
Johann Strauss, the famous Austrian com- 
, will come to New York in December 
next with a band of sixty-two musicians. He 
wil remain in the United States for four 
months. 


The whole editorial staff of the Augsburg 
Universal Gazette, considered the most respect- 
ible and reliable daily newspaper in Germany, 
qusists of three men. 


Dike Ernest of Sake-Coburg-Gotha, the 
brother of the late Prince-consort of Engisnd, 
will publish next apring a Volume entitled 
“Thirty Years on a Throne.” 


RERTFIE SESE 


Next to Rothschild, the wealthiest banker 
in Vienna is a man who in his youth started as 
m errand-boy at a salary of one florin a 
week, 


Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain gives every 
week a dinner to the poor of Geneva. She 
amd her daughters themselves wait on the 
guests. 

The King of Greece has gone to Russia, 

_ and will remain there for nine months. Mean- 
while, his brilliant young wife rules Greece to 
she great satisfaction of the people. 


Anat PRS ee 


SS8a see 


An Englishman named Joyce intends to 
establish at Hamburg an international school 
for young men who desire to become jour- 
aalists. 


The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
tas ordered criminal prosecutions to be insti- 
tuted against the persons who circulated the 
rumor,that his first wife was a Jewess. 


= 5 &s ¢ 


A congress of printers’ devils, or, as they 
all themselves, typographical apprentices, 
will be held in October next at Liege, in Bel- 
gium, 


Auber, the French composer, died very 
poor. His furniture had to be sold to pay his 
qreditors. 


The Princess Mathilde Demidoff, Louis Na- 
poleon’s cousin, is on her death-bed. She is 
hopelessly ill of dropsy of the heart. 


co ' re tS 


M. von Schlaegel is the name of a new Ger- 
Man novelist whom the most renowned literary 
@itics call the Edgar Allan Poe of Germany. 


= FF we ~” Ee 


Queen Victoria’s favorite newspaper is the 
Oologne Gazette. She has been a regular sub- 
seriber to it since the year 1841. 


Berthold Auerbach will visit England this 
fall, and will come to the United States next 
spring. 

Prince Napoleon (Plon-plon) is studying 

y- He intends to make, this fall, a bo- 
tanieal excursion to Lapland. 


The Count de Chambord is the most reli- 
gious of the princes of the blood in Europe. 
He goes every day three times to church, 


ee. sa ae. 
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The ex-Empress Eugénie owns a palace at 
Salamanca, which is at present rented to the 
widow of the late Prince Henri de Bourbon. 


Count von Beust’s wife many years ago was 
courted by Prince Bismarck. She refused him. 





Paricties. 


PEAKING of the Scott centenaries, the 
London wants to know why so 
many speakers think it necessary to abuse 
** Anne of Geierstein.” ‘* Did they ever read 
that story? It is always mentioned as the last 
most melancholy evidence of Sir Walter’s failing 
wers, and always so mentioned, we believe, 
y people who never read it. It would have 
made the fortune of an unknown story-teller 
and is, perhaps, the best purely sensational 
novel in existence. Its descriptions of moun- 
tain scenery are wonderful, and, although it 
is not to be compared with ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ or ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,’ we doubt 
if there exists in fiction, not Written by Scott 
or Dumas, such descriptions of historie char- 
acters as those of ys 5 of Afjot, of King 
Réné, and of Charles of Burgundy.” 


Fashionable wear for ladies next season, we 
learn, will be ‘‘ satin and velvet striped silks, 
with plain silk or cashmere overdresses.”” We 
also hear it stated that * solid Golored silks and 
rich poplins will be most fashionable for street 
costumes ; and dark nm, brown, black, ma- 
roon, and May-blue, the favorite @olors.”” Fur- 
ther information declares that “large silk and 
velvet cloaks, reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the dress, with long cireular capes, are to be 
fashionable next winter, the capes of the hand- 
somest lined with fur.” 


The Chicago 2, having been asked 
“ what is the best treatment to prevent the de- 


velopment of hydrophobia in dogs?” replies 
that, if the dog gets water enough, it is pretty 
certain he can’t have the disease. The safest 
way to insure him an abundance of this indis- 
— fluid is to anchor him in about seven 
eet of water, so that his head will be from 
eighteen to twenty inches below the surface. 


W. D. Howells, in “ Their Wedding Jour- 
ney,” speaks eloquently ofthe especial fitness of 
the negro for service. It is always a pleasure 
upon entering a restaurant or an hotel dining- 
room to see a set of polished, clean-looking, at- 
tentive negro waiters, and it is a matter of won- 
der that hotel proprietors do not usually em- 
ploy them. Irish waiters compared with them 
are scarcely endurable. 


Four Frénch colonels, who were taken pris-* 


oners during the recent war, have determined 
to remain in Germany. One has become a 
eaten in a Berlin banking-house ; the second 
as married the daughter of a wealthy hotel- 
keeper at Stettin; the third is teaching French 
at Breslau; and the fourth has applied for a 
professorship at the University of Jena. 


Henry Ward Beecher regards tobacco as 
the most selfish of luxuries, and declares he 
never knew a dozen users of it who cared 
whether they smelled agreeably or not. Un- 
less arbitrarily restrained, they will, he says 
render life intolerable, driving people out of 
seats in cars and steamboats, and absolutely 
making homes unendurable. 


An effort is being made, it is gravely as- 
serted, to revive the brocades worn by our 
grandmothers. The genius who could do this 
would be a rare wonder indeed. Imagine a 
ghostly array of rag-bags marching back from 
the dead past, and their dusty contents recon- 
structed into their original fabrics ! 


Two industries, new to Australia, have just 
been transplanted there, ostrich-feathers and 
the silk culture. The ostriches were imported 
from South Africa, and the eggs of the silk- 
~g from Japan, and both seem to be thriv- 


There is a young man in Contra Costa 
County, California, who kills ten thousand 
squirrels a year, and sells their skins to the 
foreign manufacturers of kid-gloves. 


The Southern ladies at White -Sulphur 








Springs rise about ten o’clock, breakfast at 
eleven, play croquet until luneheon, sleep un- 
til dinner, and dance until midnight. 


“Vill you dake sumding?” said a German 
teetotaller to a friend, while standing near a 
tavern. ‘I don’t care if I do,” was the reply. 
“Vell, den, let us dake a valk!” 


An Irishman, quarrelling with an English- 
man, told him that, if he didn’t hold his 
tongue, he would break his impenetrable head 
and let the brains out of his empty skull. 


The Welsh colony in Patagonia is the mod- 
ern Utopia. They have no lunatics, deaf or 
dumb, and no paupers, or poor law. There is 
no taxation. 


A woman’s highest word of commendation, 
says some one, is “nice.” We should say 
quite differently, and that her most moderate 
word of commendation is ‘‘ splendid.” 


San Francisco boasts of fifty-one million- 
naires, with fortunes ranging from one to ten 
million dollars, 


The German Bier-Zeitung says that there is 
more lager-bier manufactured in the United 
States than in Germany. 


A baby who kisses his mother and fights 
his father, may be said to be partial to his ma 
and martial to his pa. 


The day to pick your wife is Choose-day. 
Weddens-day is the day to be married on, of 
course, 


,When a man retires from business, and 
lives on the interest of his money, he may 
considered as resting on his owers. 


The highest tax-payer in Berlin is a man 
who in his childhood sold matches in the streets 
of that city. 


Tt is denied in Berlin that Madame Louisa 
— intends to visit the United States 
this fall. 


All the oo authoresses of Germany 
are opposed to ‘* woman’s rights.” 


Not a single daily paper is published in Eu- 
ropean Turkey except in Constantinople. 


A Carolina spider spins red cobwebs. 


India soil produces seventy-seven different 
kinds of rice. 


The grape-crop of St. Louis is enormous 
this year. 


In London twenty-five or thirty Hindoos 
are studying for the bar. 


A California Chinese pugilist is felicitously 
named Ah Bung! 


ae daily Paris papers are offered for 
sale. 





Che Hluseum. 


ji pursuance of our plan of including with- 
in the Museum illustrations whatever is 
notable in Nature or human effort, we present 
this week a specimen of naval architecture 
that is well entitled to a place among the 
greatest products of genius and skill. The 
Oceanic is a new steamship, her first voyage 
having been made the present year, and forms 
one of what is known as the White-Star Line, 
running between New York and Liverpool. 
Her length is four hundred and thirty-eight 
feet, and her capacity about five thousand tons. 
She is in every particular a magnificent speci- 
men of naval architecture ; built for strength 
and yet for speed, and supplied with every con- 
venience that can contribute to the comfort of 
her passengers. Hersaloon is light, lofty, and 
well ventilated, and lavishly furnished ; sup- 
plied with hot-water pipes and open-grate fires 
for cold weather; and is placed amidships, 
where the motion and the noise of ‘the ma- 
chinery are at their minimum. There are also 
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a ladies’ private saloon, a smoking-room, a li- 
brary, bath-rooms, and, in fact, every thing 
that one would look for in a first-class hotel. 
The’ Oceanic is not only one of the most com- 


fortable ships afloat, but she is also one of the 
fastest, having accomplished the outward voy- 
age in eight daysand seventeen hours. On her 
second voyage (June, 1871) the cabin-passen- 


gers assembled, under the 

Hon. William E. Dodge, and passed nw 
resolutions expressive of their enthus’ 
miration of the splendid ship. 
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Hand-Book of American Travel, 


WESTERN TOUR. 


Containing full Description of all Through-Routes from the Eastern Cities to the 
West and Far West, the great Lake and River Routes, and all Local Routes west 
of New York. With Maps of States, Routes, and Cities. Uniform with ‘‘ Hand- 
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